















































you put International’s full 
“Bakery-Proved” Flours to 


“You'll be downright amazed,” says 
Mr. I, the International man, “‘when you 
discover for yourself what a big difference 
International’s ‘Bakery-Proved’ Flours can 
make in your shop. 

“Hundreds of profit-minded bakers are fast realizing 
that International’s ‘Bakery-Proved’ Flours mean unvary- 
ing production results. And no wonder, because Inter- 
national Flours mean baked goods with steady, day-in and 
day-out uniformity . . . production schedules that keep 
running without a hitch. 

“Whatever your particular shop requirements, there’s 
an International ‘Bakery-Proved’ Flour that measures up. 
Specify International and assure yourself of worry-free, 
profit-plus baking.” 


FIND OUT 
FOR YOURSELF... | 
SPECIFY 

INTERNATIONAL 


UNIFORMLY BETTER 
QUALITY PRODUCTS 
Mr. I says, “Assure yourself 
of a consistently uniform prod- 
uct. International’s Flours are 
milled to give you uniform re- 
sults every day of the year.” 


LOOK! NO RED INK! 


“In hundreds of shops Inter- 
national’s ‘Bakery-Proved’ 
Flours lower production costs... 
eliminate waste, overtime and 
costly delays. Performance makes 
the difference.” 


WE'RE INTERESTED IN YOUR PARTICULAR NEEDS! Yes, won't you let us 
help you to more profitable, uniform baking? Simply fill ovt and clip coupon today. 


International 


MLLING 


COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES: MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINNESOTA 


MORE FREE TIME 
And, for you personally . . . 


uniformity means fewer produc- 
tion headaches and time to enjoy 
outside activities. There’s no 
worrying about uneven perform- 
ance when Mr. I is on the job. 


Seeeeeesessessssesessesses 
4 ~ 
5 INTERNATIONAL MILLING COMPANY 
m4 MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINNESOTA 


Show me how International “Bakery-Proved” Flours can 
give me uniform, dependable production results. 


Name__ 


Street 





City and State 
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PILLSBURY MILLS, 





Can you imagine a man being slated for retirement at the age of just a few 
weeks? 

Hardly! But Pillsbury enforces an age limit like that for all whole wheat 
flours bearing the Pillsbury dotted circle trade-mark—because repeated 
tests prove that freshly milled whole wheat flour gives the best baking results. 

This policy is made possible by (a) rapid turnover; (b) fresh stocks in 
jobbers’ warehouses; (c) fresh stocks at Pillsbury distributing centers; (d) 
highly developed pool and mixed car service; (e) careful handling. 

Count on Pillsbury’s Whole Wheat Flours—which are always delivered 
fresh—for finest flavor and quality in your whole wheat bread! There’s a 
type for every need. 


Pillsburys Whole Wheat Flours 


st for Flavor and Freshness 


Inc. ¢ General Offices: Minneapolis 2, Minnesota 
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IT’S. IN THE RECORD 


with 


CANADIAN 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


ROLLED OATS 


OATMEAL 


Robin Hood Flour 


Mills Limited 
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4 have a past... 
and we're 


of it | 
The Ogilvie Flour Mills Company 

Limited points with pride to its 

century-and-a-half-old past! That's 

a notable record in the relatively 

young Dominion of Canada. 


But it’s only a beginning! In this 
one-hundred-and-fiftieth birthday 
year, we look forward confidently to 
an expansive, flourishing future. The 
unfailing high quality standard that 
has brought this company to the fore 
will continue to give it leadership in 
the years to come. 


Manufacturers of Ogilvie Flour — Ogilvie 
Ready Mixes — Ogilvie Vita-B Wheat 
Germ Cereal — Ogilvie Oats — Ogilvie 
“Miracle” Feeds for livestock and poultry. 


THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS CO., LIMITED 


Mills at: 
Montreal + Fort William « Winnipeg - Medicine Hat + Edmonton 


Cable Address: Ogilvie Montreal — all codes used 











flaple Leaf Milling Co. Limited. 


Head Office: TORONTO, ONTARIO 


CANADA’S 
LARGEST FLOUR MILLERS AND EXPORTERS 
Cable Address “MAPLEFLOUR” 





SPRING WHEAT [SS 
FLOURS _ pee eee 


Maple Leaf 
Cream of the West 


Castle 


Nelson 


Colborne Mills—Capacity 26,000 cwt. Daily 


See Se 


WINTER WHEAT 
FLOURS 


Monarch 
Crescent 


Canary Corn Meal 


Hillcrest Rye Flour 
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CAPACITY 
10,400 CWTS. g 


SILK FLOSS FLOUR, 


Whole Wheat Flour & 
Pure Soft Wheat Cake Flour 


ANSAS/yz,,. 


WICHITA : KANSAS COMPANY 


a 
MILLS AT WICHITA & CHERRYVALE, KANSAS AND MARION, OHIO 


STORAGE : 
4,500,000 BUS. 


THE LONG PROVEN MERIT OF 
KELLY'S FAMOUS THROUGH- 
OUT MANY YEARS IS OUR 
PLEDGE THAT KELLY FLOURS 
ALWAYS WILL BE EQUAL OF 
THE BEST. 


WILLIAM KELLY 


MILLING COMPANY 
HUTCHINSON +» KANSAS 


CAPACITY 5000 SACKS DAILY 
GRAIN STORAGE 1000,000 BUS. 











Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
Grain Merchants + 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 


> 


MINNEAPOLIS 
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NO. 2 OF A SERIES 


Kraft paper supplies are short. So it 
is important for you to get the best 


i Str Ae h , a M U {TI W, A L i: _ use from your multiwalls. Here is one 


way to stretch them... 


Paper Bag PROPER CAR LOADING 


“/ 


PREPARATION IS IMPORTANT 





Cars should be clean, dry, and free from protruding nails 
or other projections. Remove all dirt, dust, rocks and grit 
from floor and walls. Remove loose nails and cover loose 
bolts with cardboard or several thicknesses of car liner. 
(Picture shows how to use straight-edge board to locate 
protruding nails, etc.) 


Cover floor with good grade of car liner and put at least 
three thicknesses on door edges. Line walls, too, if they are 
in bad condition. Use asphalt-laminated paper to seal door 
cracks against dirt, rain, snow and cinders. 












































FOLLOW THESE LOADING RULES: 


The car should be loaded so that the filled bags will not 
come in contact with side doors. 


a. Use a good grade of dunnage in the doorway or steel 
strapping covered with corrugated board. 





b. Follow proper loading patterns. (See illustrations.) 





c. Use retaining strips of special Scotch tape applied across 
the load, or steel retaining straps covered by one thickness 
of corrugated board. 








Bags should be loaded tightly, solidly and flat, to minimize 
2 shifting in transit. 


Balance the load so there will not be more weight on one 
3 end or side than on the other end or side. 


There are, in general, three different methods of loading— 
crosswise, brickwall and lengthwise. The crosswise method 
is generally considered to be the most acceptable. 








Loading in car doorways should be done in such a manner 
that this part of the load acts as a keystone between the 
loads in the ends of the car. (See illustration.) 


TTI 
































Want the Whole Story? 


Ask your Bemis Man for free, illustrated copy of Bemis 
’ Multiwall Packaging Guide. It deals with Storage, Filling 

and Closing, Handling, Palletizing and other important 

subjects. 

Maybe Cotton Bags are Your Answer . . . if you can’t get all 

of the multiwalls you need. Cotton bags are available . . . and 

Bemis is the leading cotton bag source. 
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ID lla good Hour! 
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MILLS AT TOPEKA, KANSAS—8,000 Cwts Daily Capacity ¢ Mill and Terminal Grain Storage 1,500,000 Bus. 





WHAT better resolution for the New 
Year than a decision to switch to I-H flours? 
Then you will be sure of top baking quality 
consistently throughout the year. ... one 
less worry on your mind. You'll be a step 


nearer making “HAPPY NEW YEAR” 
Don't Neglect the Opportunity to Tie-in With 
the Millers’ National Advertising Program come true. 


Advertising Boosts Sales 











THE ISMERT=-HINCKE MILLING COmrie® 
3 


1570 W. 29th Street KANSAS CITY, MO. L. D. 24 27 
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Call... 
Viacr 4384 
Kansas City, Mo. 
=good milling wheat! 


Vitor 4384 


Kansas City, Mo. 


—immediate or deferred 
shipment! 


Vitor 4384 


Kansas City, Mo. 


—our stocks analyzed 
for baking strength! 


Vitor 4384 


Kansas City, Mo. 


a Aah jor— 
BS W. W. (Bill) SUDDUTH or P. A.(Pat) TROWER 


Vy: 
(i Em KANSAS GRAIN COMPANY 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING KANSAS CITY 6. MISSOURI 





THE KEY TO HIGHER PROFITS: © 


MENTE DAINTY PRINT BAGS 


FOR FLOUR AND FEED 


Sturdy constructions, expert workmanship, popular color 
combinations in patterns specially selected for successful 
re-use in dresses, aprons, children’s clothes and the like. 


Write, wire or phone today for our latest quotations 


MENTE & CO., INC. 


ISAAC T. RHEA, Pres. Dept. N 


Box 1098 Box 690 Box 204 
Savannah New Orleans Houston 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 2425 Lawrence Avenue 











Include in each car... 


EAGLE RY-BATCH, Light or 
EAGLE RY-BATCH, Dark and 
EAGLE RY-BATCH, Pumpernickel 
Perfect Blends, Thoroughly Mixed, 
of the best Types of Spring Wheat 
Clears and Rye Flours. Guarantee 


High and Uniform Quality and Uni- 
form Baking Results. 


Ship with... 
DANIEL WEBSTER 
and 
GOLD COIN 
Hard Spring Wheat Patents 
EAGLE ROLLER MILL CO. 


NEW ULM, MINNESOTA 
Dependable Since 1856 

















Gladiola 


and 


Red Glefant 


FLOURS OF 
EXCELLENT QUALITY 


FANT MILLING CO. 


SHERMAR, TEXAS 
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POLAR BEAR FLOUR |S KING 


Many a product performs well the 
first time and then slips. Not POLAR 
BEAR. As we start this New Year 
we are firmly determined as ever that 
POLAR BEAR quality will continue 
at the very top. 


FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT-1899 





Complete Facilities for Sewing the Milling Industry 


aoe ee Re, Ses 
| 
MEMBERS | @F FECES: 
CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE CHICAGO, ILL. 
KANSAS CITY BOARD OF TRADE | KANSAS CITY, MO. 
MINNEAPOLIS GRAIN EXCHANGE | NEW YORK, N. Y. 
i 


NEW YORK PRODUCE EXCHANGE ENID, OKLA. 
WINNIPEG GRAIN EXCHANGE FT, WORTH, TEXAS 


DULUTH BOARD OF TRADE AMARILLC, TEXAS NGA 2. 
FT. WORTH GRAIN a@ COTTON EXCH, Cmpany 
NEW YORK RUBBER EXCHANGE 

NEW YORK COFFEE @ SUGAR EXCH. SPRSATENSs | Founded by Fred Ubimenn 
| 


cw x OHANOE i200pee BUSHES | CHICAGO * 1480 BOARD of TRADE 
KANSAS CITY © 1158 BOARD of TRADE 


NEW YORK COCOA EXCHANGE 4,000,000 BUSHELS 








— | 











Best Wishes of the Season 


iY BF 9 is | BAY MIL LS. Incorporated 
KANSAS CITY GRAIN DIVISION 


be 


_—_ OPERATING MILLING WHEAT + CORN °« FEED GRAINS 
SANTA FE ELEVATOR a : J. P. BURRUS, present A. H. FUHRMAN, vice pres. s «. c. mor. 


CAPACITY 10,200,000 BUS. J. D. TINKLEPAUGH ~— EE. M. SUMMERS 
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BILL STERN TELLS ANOTHER SPORTS STORY 





Ba 


ae J 
‘\ fehl PPR, ord fd dha See > 
, o'Ad wi fA 


® Years ago, a youngster fresh out of the coal 
mines became a player with a professional basket- 
ball team operating in the Pennsylvania coal 
country. Those were the days when many of the 
greatest players and roughest pro teams in the 
game operated in that section. However, young 
and small as he was, that boy soon proved that 
he befonged with the best. He was a rugged guard 
who was always assigned to play against the 
most brilliant star of the rival team, and no team 
ever forced him out of action. That little fellow, 
Bucky Harris, beeame one of the most feared 
basketball players in the pro ranks. And that, 
curiously enough, led to his undoing as a basket- 
ball star, for one night, an old basketball fan was 
so thrilled with the boy’s performance that he 
offered to give him anything he wanted. The 
player asked for a baseball tryout, for that fan 
was Hugh Jennings, then a major league baseball 


GENERAL oO 


4 Commander-Larabee Milling Co. 


Mm I 


te 


manager. The wish was granted and Harris made 
good as one of the greatest second basemen in 
the game. He later became a famous big league 
baseball manager, too, and winner of several 
pennants and World Series championships! 


Now there was a happy switch! Speaking of 
switches, a lot of bakers have been made happy, 
too, by a switch to flours they can count on... 
Commander-Larabee flours! Uniform flours make 
uniform production—no expensive waste caused 
by seasonal variations in fermentation or mixing 
time... that’s where the right flour saves head- 
aches and profits. That’s why Commander- 
Larabee’s vast storage and research facilities to- 
gether with an extra touch of care and milling 
experience can produce the right flour for you. 
Put the Commander-Larabee flour of your choice 
on your next flour order . . . you'll like the results. 


NNEAPOLIS © 2 e MINNESOTA 


December 25, 1951 
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Foreign Policy Role of IWA Stressed 





HIGH COST OF SUBSIDY MAY . 


HURT RENEWAL POSSIBILITIES 





Milling and Grain Industry Leaders Consult With Gov- 
ernment Pact Officials; Purpose of Pact Has 
New Interpretation 


JOHN CIPPERLY 
Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 

WASHINGTON Meetings here 
last week between representatives of 
the milling and grain industries and 
U.S. Department of Agriculture offi- 
cials in charge of the operation of 
the International Wheat Agreement 
developed the fact that the wheat 
pact is now seen as one of the cor- 


nerstones of U.S. foreign policy——a 


somewhat different condition than 
was originally cited when advocates 
of this type of document first pre- 
sented it to Congress for approval. 

In terms of dollars and cents, based 
on the present U.S. guaranteed ex- 
port quota for .approximately 255 
million bushels of wheat, and by 


using a low estimate of the average 
export subsidy per bushel of 60¢, it 
can be seen that this phase of for- 
eign policy is costing about $150 mil- 
lion annually. Impartial observers of 
the pact say that as long as the U.S. 
maintains a high price support level 


for wheat such an expenditure is 
justified. 

However, with increasing indica- 
tions that the U.S. is nearing the 
end of its rope as far as foreign 


economic aid is concerned there may 
be some obstacles on Capital Hill 
that the wheat agreement sponsors 
must consider in addition to the ad- 
justments and _ refinements’ which 
they now contemplate before sub- 
mitting a renewal of the wheat pact 
for approval by the Senate. 

It is possible that since the wheat 
pact now represents the neat sum of 
nearly $150 million in subsidy money, 
this type of arrangement might fall 
afoul of a Congress determined to 
tighten the purse strings. 

Prices Questioned 

Among other points raised regard- 
ing the wheat pact is that foreign 
buyers say the US. is failing to re- 
flect an appropriate f.o.b. equivalent 
price during the winter months when 
Canadian basic prices reflect rail 
freight from the interior. The im- 
porters claim that U.S. prices at the 
Gulf are too high at this period of 
the year. This objection is not likely 
to gain much support from the wheat 
council since the pact since its in- 
ception has been a one-way street 
heavily in favor of the importer. 

The peculiar conditions of the avail- 
ability of this year’s exportable sur- 
plus, with the major share of the 
winter supply generally in the hands 
of the U.S., has imposed a factor un- 
foreseen at the time the wheat pact 
was drafted. One of the exporters 
under the agreement, Australia, suf- 
fered a marked curtailment in its 
crop, and Argentina, outside the 
agreement, suffered a crop failure of 
great magnitude. The Canadian crop, 
maturing late, could not be moved 
into export condition in substantial 
volume to brake the demand on U.S. 
supplies. The net result has been to 


boost the internal price for US. 
wheat and thereby increasing the 
U.S. subsidy burden. 

U.S. grain trade observers say that 
the pact actually has never been test- 
ed, but if as predicted, the U.S. halts 
its economic aid after this fiscal 
year, the wheat pact may face more 
difficult conditions if renewed by 
Congress. Substantial quantities of 
the U.S. export quota has been al- 
most wholly financed by Economic 
Cooperation Administration money, 
thereby making the success of the 
agreement for its first three years 
somewhat of an empty victory. 


Balance Reduced 


For the week ending Dec. 18, 1951, 
the U.S. has an unfilled export quota 





balance of slightly mere than 58 mil- 
lion bushels. Heavy sales have been 
made in the intervening period since 
that last reporting date. It is prob- 
able that by the close of the year the 
U.S. export balance will be approxi- 
mately 45 million bushels or about a 
month’s sales if they continue at the 
recent levels of more than 11 mil- 
lion bushels weekly. This would mcan 
that the U.S. wheat pact quota could 
be exhausted by Jan. 31, 1952, there- 
by providing a severe test to the 
U.S. market price when the stimu- 
lated demand for U.S. subsidized 
wheat had been exhausted. 

The February wheat market seems 
assuredly the testing ground for U.S. 
prices. 

The USDA reported that during 
the period Dec. 12 to Dec. 18, inclu- 
sive, the Commodity Credit Corp. con- 
firmed sales of 11,219,000 bu. of wheat 
under the IWA against the 1951-52 
year quotas. The sales include 340,000 
sacks of flour. 

The principal importing countries 
involved in these sales were India, 
Egypt, Germany, Belgium and the 
U.K.. The table on page 25 shows all 
sales to importing countries for the 
1951-52 IWA year. 





Federation Group, Government 


Officials Discuss IWA Problems 


WASHINGTON — Representatives 
of the Millers National Federation 
met here last week with government 
officials to consider problems in con- 
nection with the International Wheat 
Agreement. 

A subcommittee of the federation's 
committee on agriculture took part 
in the conference, which was held 
Dec. 18 at the request of officials 
of the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture. Representing the government 
were officials of the IWA office, the 
Commodity Credit Corp., Office of 
Foreign Agricultural Relations, the 
grain branch of the Production and 
Marketing Administration, the State 
Department and the Department of 
Commerce. 

The federation’s subcommittee con- 
sisted of Don A. Stevens, General 
Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, chairman; 
Carl C. Farrington, Commander- 
Larabee Milling Co., Minneapolis; J. 
C. Mitchell, Burrus Mills, Inc., Dal- 
las; M. F. Mulroy, Russell-Miller 
Milling Co., Minneapolis, and How- 
ard W. Taylor, Centennial Flouring 
Mills Co., Seattle. Dean McNeal, 
Pillsbury Mills, Ine., Minneapolis, 
represented Howard W. Files of 
Pillsbury, federation president, and 
Herman Fakler, MNF vice president 
and Washington representative, also 
attended the conference. This group 
met in Washington for a day in ad- 
vance in preparation for the confer- 
ence. 

Two Problems 


Two problems relating to the IWA 
were scheduled for discussion. The 
first had to do with the possible ex- 
tension of the wheat agreement, 
which is now scheduled to expire in 
1953. The second problem had to do 
with administrative problems to be 
met during the remainder of the op- 
eration of the present agreement. 

At this initial conference the in- 


dustry was not called upon to ex- 
press an opinion as to whether the 
agreement should or should not be 
extended, federation officials said fol- 
lowing the meeting. 

The federation committee analyzed 
the operation of the agreement for 
the past two and a half years and 
pointed out a number of fundamental 
weaknesses. From this analysis a 
number of suggestions were made 
whereby these weaknesses could be 
corrected by changes in the agree- 
ment if it were to be continued. 

In addition, the federation commit- 
tee pointed out a number of adminis- 
trative actions which should be taken 
which might serve to minimize the 
problems growing out of these weak- 
nesses during the last year and a 
half of the present agreement. 

Government officials participating 
in the conference were reported to 
be favorably impressed with the pres- 
entation made in behalf of the mill- 
ing industry, federation representa- 
tives said. Agreement with the indus- 
try was voiced on many of the points 
raised, and the committee was as- 
sured that industry views would be 
given careful consideration. 

Further conferences on this sub- 
ject are scheduled for the near fu- 
ture. The industry has been invited 
specifically to participate in another 
conference with government officials 
about the middle of January. At that 
time administrative problems under 
the present agreement will be dis- 
cussed further, and also at that time 
the industry has been invited to ex- 
press its views frankly as to whether 
the agreement should or should not 
be extended. 

In behalf of his committee, Mr. 
Stevens accepted the invitation to 
participate in that conference, and 
he and the members of his committee 
are giving intensive study to the 
problem in preparation for it. 


Canadian Farmers 
Criticize IWA 
Price Structure 


TORONTO—Canadian agricultural 
support for the extension or renewal 
of the International Wheat Agree- 
ment beyond its expiration date of 
July 31, 1953, has been tempered by 
dissatisfaction with the prevailing 
maximum price, according to state- 
ments made by representatives of the 
western wheat farmers. 


The pact itself has been accepted 
in principle by the farmers’ union 
and by the government, which is 
committed to a system of controlled 
marketing, but attempts to persuade 
authorities to call for a review of: the 
price structure, without waiting for 
the end of the present pact, have met 
with a firm refusal. 

The government has declared that 
such a step would be tantamount to 
renouncing the agreement, and this 
it is unable to do. Nevertheless, ob- 
servers believe that the mounting 
pressure in wheat growing circles 
might lead to some official attempt 
by Canada to bring about a price 
hike when discussions concerning the 
future of the agreement get beyond 
the preparatory stage. 

The farmers are also dissatisfied 
with the policy that ties the domestic 
wheat price to the agreement price. 


Domestic Price 

The Farmers Union of Alberta has 
joined similar organizations in de- 
manding that the domestic price of 
milling wheat be set at $2.25 and 
that future prices be on a sliding 
scale based on the cost of produc- 
tion. Another authority has called 
for the mill price to be set at $2.50 
bu., that figure being considered a 
more effective illustration of the 
spread between the agreement rate 
and the Class 2 price. 

Under the present method the 
farmers claim that they are subsi- 
dizing the Canadian bread consumer. 
So far the government has categor- 
ically refused to consider raising the 
price to the home consumer on the 
grounds that it would not be good 
business practice to charge domestic 
users with a price above that paid 
by foreign buyers under the agree- 
ment. 

Another spokesman, J. M. McDow- 
ell, a provincial member of parlia- 
ment, has accused the government of 
mulcting the western economy of up- 
wards of $200 million as a result of 
its IWA and domestic price policy. 
He pointed out that when the wheat 
agreement started in 1949, the maxi- 
mum price was based on $2 bu. for 
No. 1 northern at Fort William, a 
price equivalent to $1.80 U.S. funds. 
As the Canadian dollar approached 
parity with U.S. money, the farmers 
got less and less for their wheat. 

He predicted that the present high 
rate of US. investment in Canada 
would continue and that this would 
drive the Canadian dollar above that 
of the U.S. If the Canadian dollar 
went to $1.10 U.S. funds, which he 
considered “easily possible,” the 
wheat agreement maximum price 
would be $1.62 as far as the Cana- 
dian farmer was concerned. 
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WASHINGTON — Acreage seeded 
to winter wheat for all purposes in 
the fall of 1951 is estimated at 56,- 
257,000 acres, nearly 1% more than 
the 55,802,000 acres seeded a year 
earlier, according to the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture. Winter 
wheat seedings in the fall of 1949 
were 52,399,000 acres. 

Winter wheat production 
is forecast at 918 million bushels. 
This forecast is based on current 
seeded acreage estimates and an ap- 
praisal of reported crop conditions 
on Dec. 1, soil moisture supply, and 
other factors affecting yields. A crop 
of this size would exceed the 645 
million bushel crop produced in 1951 
by 42% and the 1950 crop of 741 
million bushels by 24%. If realized, 
this crop would be the third largest 
of record. 

In determining the current fore- 
cast of production, normal weather 
conditions are assumed for the re- 
mainder of the crop season. De- 
partures from the normal weather 
pattern between Dec. 1 and harvest 
time ordinarily exert considerable in- 
fluence and, occasionally, materially 
alter the final outturn of the crop. 
The extent of change in this crop 
will be determined by the adapt- 
ability and tolerance of the crop to 
favorable or unfavorable weather 
patterns which develop between now 
and harvest time. 

On Dec. 1, winter wheat condition 
was reported at 88% of normal, com- 
pared with 84% a year earlier and 
88% reported on Dec. 1, 1949. 


Seeding Later 

Seeding operations were started 
later than usual this fall. However, 
planting conditions and moisture sup- 
plies during late fall months per- 
mitted seedings virtually up to earli- 
er intentions. In Texas, Oklahoma 
and adjoining areas of New Mexico 
and Colorado, the acreage seeded is 
lower than that seeded a year earlier 
since expanded plantings of sorghums 
or cotton in 1951 restricted the acre- 
age available for seeding to wheat 
this fall. Likewise, heavy abandon- 
ment of wheat experienced in the 
area the past two years has tended 
to influence growers to operate on a 
less extensive scale this season. 

In Missouri, plantings of wheat 
were smaller because of inability to 
condition lands damaged by floods 
and rains during the past summer. 
Although top growth of plants is 
shorter and afforded less pasturage 
than usual in the Great Plains dur- 
ing the fall months, germination has 
been adequate for even stands, and 
root systems are firmly established. 

In the Pacific Northwest, Montana 


in 1952 
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Acreage Seeded to Winter Wheat 
Indicated About 1% Above Year Ago 
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“Yeh, we ARE mixing dog food at the 
mill now-a-days—how did you know?” 





and southeastern states, the acreage 
seeded to winter wheat has been ex< 
panded considerably from that of a 
year ago. Favorable winter wheat 
yields in 1951 are factors contribut- 
ing to the acreage expansion in these 
areas. 

In Kansas, where planting was 
later than usual, top growth has not 
been heavy. Stands are very good 


and plants have tillered fairly well. 
Fields generally have a good protec- 
tive snow cover. Ir, Oklahoma, seed- 
ing was later than normal jue to 
poor surface moisture conditions un- 
til November. Early seeded wheat 
is up to good stands except in the 
central and southwest area of the 
state where dry weather retarded 
growth after germination. Moisture 
supplies in Texas have been about 
sufficient to keep the crop alive and 
growing slowly. More moisture will 
be needed to maintain progress. 

Wheat was planted in Nebraska at 
about the usual planting dates and 
under very favorable moisture condi- 
tions. Stands are uniform and of gooa 
color. Montana wheat was planted un- 
der favorable conditions and frequent 
well-distributed rains in September 
and October resulted in good ger- 
mination. Plants stooled and grew 
well with the mild open weather 
and have advanced to a stage where 
they should winter well. 

In the Pacific Northwest, wheat 
has germinated well and is up to 
uniformly good stands of good color 
and vigor. In north Idaho, seeding 
was delayed somewhat by low soil 
moisture at first, and later by con- 
tinued rainy weather. In the eastern 
Corn Belt states, condition of wheat 
varies considerably, with wheat plant- 
ed following corn and soybeans gen- 
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erally being quite small. Early plant- 
ed wheat, however, has made good 
growth. 

Rye Acreage Down 

Acreage seeded to rye for all pur- 
poses in the fall of 1951 is estimated 
at 3,164,000 acres. This is a decrease 
of 12% from seedings of this crop 
in the fall of 1950. 

The decrease in acreage seeded 
this fall was most pronounced in the 
six major producing states of South 
Dakoca, Minnesota, North Dakota, 
Nebraska, Wisconsin and Michigan, 
where the acreage averages 30% be- 
low last year. These six states pro- 
duced about 74% of the rye in 1951. 
South Dakota, the leading state in 
the production of rye in 1951, showed 
a 37% decrease from the 605,000 
acres seeded in the fall of 1950 to 
381,000 acres in the fall of 1951. This 
reverses the upward trend of recent 
years for this state. Acreage seeded 
to rye in Nebraska and North Da- 
kota continued to decline, the de- 
creases amounting to 23 and 22%, 
respectively. 

Soil moisture conditions in the 
Great Plains states generally were 
favorable for the seeding of rye and 
enabled the crop to make a good 
start. In the eastern part of the coun- 
try generally dry weather until mid- 
October retarded seeding operations, 
with some reports of seeding in the 
dust and failure to germinate. Octo- 
ber and November rains alleviated 
this situation in this area. 

The condition of rye on December 
was 88%, one point higher than Dec. 
1 last year and five points above the 
10-year average. 





World Breadgrain Crop in 1951 
Nears Record, Survey Indicates 


WASHINGTON—The 1951 world 
breadgrain crop is still estimated to 
be a near-record one, based on latest 
information available to the Office of 
Foreign Agricultural Relations. A net 
decrease of about 1.5 million short 
tons is indicated in over-all produc- 
tion compared with the first forecast 
published in Foreign Crops and Mar- 
kets of Sept. 4. 

This brings the estimated total to 
243.5 million short tons, with some 
decrease in the wheat crop only part- 
ly offset by increased rye production. 
A good part of the reduction is. in 
estimates for the Southern Hemi- 
sphere, where unfavorable weather 
reduced prospects during the latter 
part of the growing season. 

The world wheat crop, now esti- 
mated at 6,550 million bushels, is 
above the prewar average and a lit- 
tle larger than the 1950 harvest, 
despite a reduction of about 100 mil- 
lion bushels from the first forecast 
in September. World rye production 


Seedings of Winter Wheat and Rye 


The Crop Reporting Board of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics makes the follow 


ing report of winter wheat acreage seeded and production 
from data furnished by crop correspondents 


condition, for the U.S8., 
cooperating state agencies: 


Item— 
Winter wheat: 


Acreage seeded for all purposes (1,000 acres) 


Yield per seeded acre (bu.) 
Production (1,000 bu.) 


Seedings as % of previous year......... ‘ 


Not harvested for grain (%) 
Rye— 


Acreage seeded for all purposes (1,000 acres) 


Seedings as % of previous year 
Condition Dec. 1 (%) 


*The 1950 estimates for winter wheat and rye have 


Crops of 


and rye acreage seeded and 


field statisticians and 


Crop of 


Crop of 
1950* 1951* 


0 


Crop of 


1940-49 1952*° ¢ 


49.540 


10.1 


4,607 


83 


been revised on the basis of the 


1950 Census of Agriculture and other check data. The 10-year averages are not revised 


tindicated Dee. 1, 1951 


is estimated at 1,680 million bushels, 
about the same as the 1950 harvest, 
though slightly below the 1935-39 
average. More favorable _ reports 
from the principal producing areas of 
Europe brought estimates above those 
of the first forecast. 

In North America the wheat crop, 
estimated at 1,570 million bushels, is 
about 25 million bushels below the 
first estimates. 

Canada’s production is now esti- 
mated at 562 million bushels. Full 
realization of that near-record total, 
however, will depend on conditions 
affecting the part of the crop remain- 
ing in the fields through the winter 
months. A substantial part of Al- 
berta’s crop and a smaller amount in 
Saskatchewan and Manitoba will re- 
main unthreshed until spring, as a 
result of extremely unfavorable 
weather throughout the normal har- 
vest period in western Canada. 


U.S. Estimate 


Wheat in the U.S. is estimated at 
994 million bushels, according to the 
November estimate. This is the first 
harvest of less than a billion bush- 
els since 1943. Yields averaged less 
than in 1950 but were above the 
prewar level. Rye production was 
larger than in 1950 for both Canada 
and the U.S. Yields were better than 
in 1950 and were above average. 

European wheat production is es- 
timated at 1,580 million bushels, a 
Slight increase over the previous es- 
timate and only slightly below the 
prewar average. Increases from the 
earlier estimate were mainly at- 
tributed to better outturns than had 
been expected in Central Europe and 
Spain. 


Rye production in Europe is esti- 
mated at 695 million bushels, about 
5% larger than the first forecast. 
Higher yields than expected in the 
important producing central Euro- 
pean countries account for the bulk 
of the increase. About 75% of Eu- 
rope’s total rye crop is produced in 
that area. 

In the Soviet Union a substantial 
increase reported in wheat acreage, 
together with good _ early-season 
prospects, led to expectations of a 
larger wheat crop than that of 1950. 
More recent information of summer 
dryness in some regions, however, in- 
dicates less optimistic yields than 
had seemed likely. In view of the sub- 
stantially increased acreage, which 
appears to have been partly at the 
expense of rye, wheat production 
still apears somewhat larger than 
last year’s harvest. Rye yields were 
apparently less affected by the drouth 
than was the case with wheat, and 
rye production is not believed to have 
changed significantly from the 1950 
harvest, despite reduced acreage. 

Wheat production in Asia is now 
placed at 1,620 million bushels. A 
slight increase over the first fore- 
cast is largely accounted for by the 
increase for Turkey, which is now 
esimated at the record figure of 200 
million bushels. The current estimate 
for the continent is about 5% above 
last year’s total and about 10% above 
the prewar average (1935-39). Tur- 
key is the only country of any signi- 
ficance in rye production in this area. 
Increased acreage and high yields 
brought the outturn there to about 
25 million bushels, a record harvest. 

The wheat crop in Africa is still 
estimated at 159 million bushels. That 
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NEW FOOD LINE—Duncan Hines, 
nationally-known expert on foods 
and good places to eat, has sponsored 
a franchised line of bakery products 
bearing the Duncan Hines signature. 
Leland C. Stafford, shown at the 
right in the illustration above, is co- 
manager of a Hines franchise, Im- 
perial Brands, Inc., which produces 
high quality cookies, fruit and date 
cake and plum puddings in the Los 
Angeles area. 





is slightly less than the good 1950 
crop but is well above the prewar 
average. Poor outturns in Algeria 
and Tunisia were the main factors 
in the decline. Rye is of no signifi- 
cance in this area. 

Prospects for the South American 
crop are considerably below average, 
chiefly because of the poor prospects 
for Argentina. Present indications 
point to a crop of only about 125 
million bushels in that normally im- 
portant surplus producing country, 
with an average outturn of around 
225 million bushels. If the harvest, 
which is ordinarily completed in 
January, turns out as small as now 
expected, there would be little wheat 
for export. Severe drouth over a 
large part of the wheat zone has re- 
sulted in a much smaller area for 
harvest and sharply reduced crop 
prospects. 

Rye production is also estimated 
somewhat smaller than in 1950, main- 
ly because of prolonged grazing of 
the Argentine rye acreage during the 
winter-spring drouth. Many growers 
in drouth areas of that country will 
have no rye to harvest as grain and 
will have to buy seed for sowing next 
year, according to reports. 

Prospects for grain crops in Au- 
stralia are also below normal. Wheat 
acreage to be harvested as grain is 
about 1.4 million acres smaller than 
in 1950, and with yield prospects 
slightly below those of a year ago, 
the total harvest is expected to be 
only about 155 million bushels. This 
compares with 184 million bushels 
harvested in 1950-51 and the record 
crop of 220 million bushels in 1947-48. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LiFe 


MILLARD M. BOSWORTH, 
BAG EXECUTIVE, DEAD 


MEMPHIS—Millard M. Bosworth, 
widely known in the bag business in 
the South and who only last month 
was presented an honorary life mem- 
bership in the Memphis Merchants 
Exchange, died recently following a 
heart attack. He was 73. 

During his long career in Memphis, 
Mr. Bosworth had been general man- 
ager of the Memphis plant of Bemis 
Bro. Bag Co. and was founder and 
president of his own firm, M. M. Bos- 
worth Co. At the time of his death 
he was president of Memphis Memor- 
ial Park and vice president of Boz, 
Inc., towel manufacturing firm. 
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Civilian Consumption of Wheat Flour, 1935-50 














Commercially produced 2/ 


— a eal reat 


—January. : 


year begining 





July 





Commercially and non- 
commer, 





: 
Tota.. : Per capita : 


—i_commercially produced 3/ 





Total 


g 
ry : 
Total : Per capita : 
i i 


eS fs ee 


: 
Total =: Per capita 
i. 





1,000 
sacks 1/ 
194,007 
202,687 
198,509 
201,716 
201,775 
199,939 
200,677 
202,365 
207 254 
188,655 
205,190 
214,899 


’ 
296,751 
198,46 
198,835 
299,321 


Founds 


1948 
1949 
1950 


joe oe 60 Oe 0h 68 oe te Oh OF OF Oe He 8 8 OF 48 OF Oe G8 [ee om Om ee oe 6e oe 


1,000 

sacks 5/ Pounds 
156.9 
162.2 
157.6 
15837 
157.2 
154-0 
154.5 
155.6 
162.1 
147.9 
159.8 
155.6 
138.3 
13740 
134.09 
333.2 


1,000 
Pounds sacks b/ Pounds 


153.3 
154-9 
152.6 
15467 
15204 
152.5 




















2/ Basis Census population adjusted for underenumberation of children under 5 and for members of the armed forces 


not eating out of civilian supplies. 


deducting the following flour and products in terms of flour: 
fast food produced in the flour miliing industry. 


sumption see The Wheat Situation, August-September 1951, pages 11-15. 
2/ Bureau of Census. Includes estimates for 1940+44, which were developed by Bureau of Census in cooperation with 


Consumption determined by adding flour imports to four production and by 
Exports and shipments, military procurement, break- 
For further details on method of determination of flour con- 


BAE. 
3/ Estimated flour equivalent of farm wheat ground for flour, or exchanged for flour, as reported by BAE, 


100 pounds. 


FLOUR CONSUMPTION — The above table, showing 
total and per capita civilian consumption of wheat flour 
in the U.S. between 1935 and 1951, includes the latest 
figures on per capita consumption as reported by the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics of the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. The table was part of the last 


18, page 9.) 


Wheat Situation report. It shows that per capita con- 
sumption in the 1950-51 crop year was 132.9 Ib., a new 
low. For the calendar year 1950, per capita consumption 
was reported at 133.2 Ib. (A story on the flour consump- 
tion report appeared in The Northwestern Miller of Dec. 





Army Ends Year’s 
Buying, Takes 
140,585 Sacks 


CHICAGO—The army bought 140,- 
585 sacks of flour during the week 
ending Dec. 22 to wind up its flour 
buying schedule until after Jan. 1. 
Its next purchase will be made Jan. 
2, 1952. 

On Dec. 18 a total of 106,200 sacks 
were bought. Awards were as follows: 
Flour Mills of America, Inc., Kansas 
City, 600 cwt. in 50-lb cottons, f.o.b. 
Corpus Christi, Texas, at $5.54, 35,600 
cwt. packed in 50-lb. insect resistant 
papers for the Navy, for Norfolk, Va., 
at $6.24; Colorado Milling & Elevator 
Co., Denver, 10,000 sacks for export 
for Oakland, Cal., at $5.96; Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc., (Globe Mills), San Fran- 
cisco, 5,600 sacks for Seattle, at $5.74; 
International Milling Co., Minneapo- 
lis, 800 cwt. packed in 50-lb. cottons 
for Philadelphia at $5.80, 2,400 cwt. 
for Brooklyn at $5.80, 600 cwt. for 
Newport, R.I., at $5.84, 1,800 cwt. for 
Bainbridge, Md., at $5.80, 1,600 sacks 
for export for Boston, at $6.13, 2,300 
sacks for Newport at $6.13, and 5,400 
sacks for Brooklyn at $6.13. 

Other sellers on that date were 
General Mills, Inc., Sperry Division, 
San Francisco, 8,000 cwt. packed in 
50-Ib. cottons for National City, Cal., 
at $5.69, 6,500 cwt. for Oakland, Cal., 
at $6.05 for export; 8,000 cwt. for Na- 
tional City at $6.05 for export; Stand- 
ard Milling Co., Kansas City, 1,200 
ewt. packed in 50-Ib. cottons for Yu- 
kon, Fla., at $6.02, 700 cwt. for 
Charleston, S.C., at $5.98, 2,000 cwt. 
for Great Lakes, IIl., at $5.45, 1,400 
ewt. for Pensacola, Fla., at $5.75, 8,- 
900 cwt. for Norfolk, Va., at $5.87; 


Preston-Shaffer Milling Co., Walla 
Walla, Wash., 1,400 ewt. for Seattle 
at $5.44. 

The remainder of the flour Dec. 
18 was soft wheat for export. Those 
awards were to the Colorado Milling 
& Elevator Co., 700 sacks for National 
City, Cal. at $6.13, 900 sacks for 
Oakland, Cal., at $6.08; American 
Flours, Inc., Newton, Kansas, 800 
sacks for Norfolk, Va., at $6.57. 

The awards on the remaining 34,- 
385 sacks, hard wheat flour for do- 
mestic use, bought Dec. 20, were as 
follows: International Milling Co., 
Minneapolis, 1,800 sacks for Ft. 
Worth, Texas, at $5.07, 3,900 sacks 
for Killeen, Texas, at $5.12; Flour 
Mills of America, Inc., 800 sacks for 
Oildom, Texas, at $5.05; Pillsbury 
Mills, Ine., Minneapolis, 2,100 sacks 
for Ft. Sill, Okla., at $4.92, 950 sacks 
for Kelker, Colo., at $5.13, 900 sacks 
for Ft. Warren, Wyo., at $5.13; Colo- 
rado Milling & Elevator Co., 1,200 
sacks for Ft. Lewis, Wash., at $5.04, 
1,000 sacks for Tangair, Cal., at $5.37; 
Kansas Milling Co., Wichita, Kansas, 
1,735 sacks for Ft. Riley, Kansas, at 
$4.90; Standard Milling Co., Kansas 
City, 20,000 sacks for Kansas City 
for beyond, at $4.86. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


C. J. REGAN AND WIFE 
INJURED IN CAR CRASH 


CHICAGO—Charles J. Regan, In- 
terstate Bakeries Corp., Chicago, and 
president of the Bakers Club of Chi- 
eago, and his wife were injured in 
an automobile accident Dec. 17. 

Mr. Regan, now in St. Mary's Hos- 
pital at Rochester, Minn., suffered a 
compound fracture of his left arm 
and a fracture of his right knee cap. 
Mrs. Regan got a broken rib. 

The injuries occurred in a head-on 
collision near Postville, Iowa, about 
90 miles south of Rochester on High- 
way 52. 


321,600 Sacks 
of Flour Bought 
for Formosa 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture last week pur- 
chased 321,600 cacks of 80% extrac- 
tion flour from Pacific Northwest 
mills for shipment to Formosa. The 
purchase was made tor the Economic 
Cooperation Administration. 

Total offerings by mills on the pur- 
chase amounted to 819,850 sacks. 
Shipments must be made by mills, 
f.a.s. Northwest Ports, by Jan. 26. 


———“BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIF® 


Philanthropic Dinner 
Honors Samuel Rubin 
and S. R. Strisik 


NEW YORK—Nearly 100 bakers 
and allied tradesmen at the annual 
dinner at the Savoy Plaza Hotel, re- 
sponded generously to the current 
$20 million campaign of the Federa- 
tion of Jewish Philanthropies of New 
York. 

The dinner was in honor of Samuel 
R. Strisik of the S. R. Strisik Co. and 
Samuel Rubin of the Levy Baking 
Co. and was the high point of the 
industry's federation drive, according 
to Morris Messing, Messing Bakeries, 
honorary chairman, and David Dub- 
ner of the firm of the same name, 
chairman of the industry campaign. 

Co-chairman of the industry drive 
were Otto Buck, Cakemasters, Inc.; 
Richard Bierman, Bierman Bakeries, 
and Max Kralstein, i:ternational vice 
president, Bakery & Confectionery 
Workers International Union of 
America. 
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WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture estimates that 
the U.S. wheat carryover July 1, 
1952, wil! be about 60 million bush- 
els below stocks last July and about 
equal to the 1941-50 average of 334 
million bushels. 

This forecast, appearing in the cur- 
rent issue of the Wheat Situation re- 
port, is based on the official 1951 
crop estimate of 994 million bushels, 
a quantity less than is likely to be 
used in the U.S. and exported in 
1951-52. 

The USDA makes these additional 
comments in appraising the wheat 
situation: 

Total supplies of wheat in 1951-52 
are now estimated at 1,430 million 
bushels, consisting of a carry-over 
of old wheat of 396 million bushels 
and allowance for imports of feed- 
ing-quality wheat of about 40 million 
bushels in addition to the 1951 pro- 
duction. With domestic wheat disap- 
pec rance estimated at about 730 mil- 
lies’ bushels and exports expected to 
total at least 365 million bushels, 
the carry-over July 1, 1952, may be 
reduced to about 335 million bushels. 


Price Rise Earlier 


In every year since the loan pro- 
gram was inaugurated in 1938, wheat 
prices have advanced to above the 
loan level. This year the rise oc- 
curred earlier than usual. The price 
of No. 2 hard winter wheat at Kan- 
sas City Nov. 30 was $2.54 bu., about 
17¢ above the effective loan level 
and about 27¢ above the low reached 
on July 25. The price of No. 1 dark 
northern spring at Minneapolis was 
$2.53, about 14¢ above the effective 
loan. The strength in wheat prices 


this year has resulted from large~~ 


U.S. exports and widespread unfavor- 
able harvesting conditions in export- 
ing countries. 

If sales by producers continue in 
substantial quantities, together with 
completion of International Wheat 
Agreement sales under the USS. 
quota, there will be a tendency for 
prices to level off. The increase in 
income taxes after Jan. 1 may be a 
factor in maintaining the level of 
producer sales through December. 

Through October, farmers had 
placed 165 million bushels of wheat 
under price support loan and pur- 
chase programs, compared with 189 
million a year earlier. Farmers have 
until Jan. 31, 1952, to make applica- 
tion for loans and purchase agree- 
ments. Price support loan repay- 
ments were small until late Novem- 
ber. 

Vary From Last Year 

The total estimated 1951 wheat 
crop consists of the following, in mil- 
lion bushels (1950 in parentheses) : 
Hard red winter 382 (471), soft red 
winter 158 (166), hard red spring 
262 (207), durum 37 (37), and white 
155 (146). 

With supplies of hard red winter 
substantially below that of recent 
years, proportionately larger quan- 
tities of hard spring wheat will be 
exported and probably used domesti- 
cally. Durum supplies are only slight- 
ly below a year ago, while supplies 
of white wheat, the export type in 
the Pacific Northwest, are larger than 
a year ago. 

While supplies of soft red winter 
wheat are below those of recent 
years, they are sufficient to take 
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USDA Estimates Decline in Wheat 
Carryover to 334 Million Bushels 


care of domestic requirements. With 
the July 1 carry-over estimated at 
24 million bushels and a crop esti- 
mated at 158 million, supplies: total 
182 million. This is about equal to 
the 1939-48 average domestic dis- 
appearance of 180 million bushels, 
and is considerably above small es- 
timated domestic disappearance of 
143 million bushels in 1950-51. 

Civilian consumption of flour in 
1950-51 on the basis of revised grind 
figures published by the Bureau of 
the Census, now totals 202 million 
hundredweight. This amounts to 133 
pounds per capita compared with 136 
pounds one year earlier and 137 two 
years earlier. 


May Exceed Goal 

A national wheat goal for 1952 
of 78.9 million acres was announced 
July 13. This allowed ample time for 
farmers to plan their fall seedings. 
This goal: acreage is slightly above 
the big acreage of 78.5 million acres 
seeded for the 1951 crop, and has 
been exceeded by seedings in only 
four years in history. 

If yields for next year’s crop are 
average, the 78.9 million goal acre- 
age would result in a crop of 1,165 
million bushels, 17% above estimated 
production this year when yields were 
below average. It is likely that the 
goal acreage will be fully met, it not 
exceeded. A crop of about 1,165 mil- 
lion bushels, a carryover of old wheat 
on July 1, 1952, estimated at about 
335 million bushels, and imports, now 
tentatively placed at 25 million bush- 





John Crosby 


ON THE COVER—John Crosby, for 
62 years a member of the board of 
the Washburn-Crosby Co. and its 
successor, General Mills, Inc., recent- 
ly was the subject for the “profile” 
article, featured annually in the 
Banco Yearly Times, publication of 
the Northwest Bancorporation, Min- 
neapolis. The. story points out that 
Mr. Crosby, a Banco director from 
1929 until last summer, was no rub- 
ber-stamp “pass-the-cigars, how- 
much-is-the-dividend” director. He 
took his seat on the General Mills 
board at the age of 21 while a stu- 
dent at Yale, and since then he has 
served as a director of numerous or- 
ganizations. 


els, would provide 1,525 million bush- 
els of wheat for 1952-53. 

Use of wheat in the U.S. in 1952- 
53 is forecast at about 745 million 
bushels. Assuming exports of as much 
as 350 million—moderately less than 
the 365 million expected for 1951- 
52—the carry-over on July 1, 1953 
would be about 430 million bushels. 
This would be about 100 million 
bushels more than is expected to be 
carried over next July 1. To the 
extent that the allowance for ex- 
ports is not realized, however, the 
carryover would be additionally in- 
creased. 

The price to growers for the 1952 
wheat crop is expected to average 
near .the support level established 
at the beginning of the marketing 
year. A minimum support price of 
$2.17—about the same as for the 
1951 crop—was announced by the 
Secretary of Agriculture Aug. 29. 
This was 90% of the mid-July parity 
price. If 90% of parity at the begin- 
ning of the marketing year is higher, 
the support will be raised to that 
level. As was the case in 1951, no al- 
lowance for farm storage or ware- 
house storage charges will be avail- 
able to producers who deliver loan 
wheat from the 1952 crop to CCC. 
There will be no marketing quotas. 


World Output Up 


World wheat production is now 
forecast at about 6.6 billion bushels, 
compared with 6.3 billion in 1950 
and the 1935-39 average of 6 billion. 
The wheat crop in the traditionally 
deficit area of western Europe is 
smaller than that of 1950, increas- 
ing import needs in most of these 
countries. Spain is the outstanding 
exception for the area. Production 
there appears to be well above the 
1950 harvest. A larger part of Eu- 
rope’s imports this season will come 
from the Northern Hemisphere ex- 
porters, since both Argentina and 
Australia are expected to have smail- 
er crops than in 1950-51. 

World trade in wheat and flour 
in 1951-52 is expected to total about 
900 million bushels or slightly above 
the 890 million bushels estimated for 
1950-51. Exports from the four prin- 
cipal exporting countries—U.S., Can- 
ada, Australia and Argentina—are 
expected to total about 800 million 
bushels, compared with 816 million 
a year earlier. Other countries, in- 
cluding the Soviet Union, may total 
about 100 million bushels, compared 
with about 75 million a year earlier. 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Conference to Explore 
Use of Chemical 
Additives in Foods 


NEW YORK — Inter-industry dis- 
cussions of the use of chemical addi- 
tives in foods have been scheduled 
for a Jan. 15 conference at the Hotel 
Statler here, the Manufacturing 
Chemists Assn. announced Dec. 19. 

Representatives from all sections 
of the food and allied industries will 
participate with the chemical indus- 
tries in the meeting. Charles S. Mun- 
son, board chairman of the associa- 
tion, will open the meeting. 

Mary I. Barber, food consultant 
to the Kellogg Co. and the Office of 
the Quartermaster General, will 
speak for the public on “New Foods 
and Better Home Management,” at 
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the opening morning session. George 
Garnatz, director of the Kroger Food 
Found tion, will discuss “Progress in 
Food Quality.” “Improvement in Nu- 
tritive Value of Foods” will be de- 
scribed by Dr. F. L. Gunderson, vice 
president, Pillsbury Mills, Inc. John 
Foulger, M.D., director, Haskell Lab- 
oratory, E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Co., Ine., will conclude the morning 
session with a discussion of “Chemi- 
cals and Health.” 

Charles W. Crawford, commission- 
er of the Food and Drug Administra- 
tion, wil! talk on “The Present Law 
and the Public Welfare,” in the after- 
noon, and the legal and sociological 
aspects of the use of chemicals in 
foods will be discussed. 


SNEAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Milling Fraternity 
Supplies Flour for 


Christmas Baskets 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS—The Al- 
pha Mu, honorary milling frater- 
nity at Kansas State College, has 
more than doubled its efforts this 
Christmas to produce flour which 
was donated to underprivileged and 
flood stricken Manhattan families, an- 
nounced R. O. Pence of the Kansas 
State College milling departmeut and 
Alpha Mu faculty sponsor. Approxi- 
mately 175 5-lb. bags of flour were 
milled and sacked by Alpha Mu 
members. 

The Kansas Crop Improvement 
Assn. donated the wheat and the 
sacks, labeled “Merry Christmas, Al- 
pha Mu,” were gifts from the Fulton 
Bag & Cotton Mills. The bags of flour 
were included in gift baskets which 
were distributed by the Manhattan 
Junior Chamber of Commerce. The 
gift baskets contained flour, meats, 
canned goods, fruits and various other 
grocery articles depending on the 
needs of individual families. 

Mr. Pence said that the flour gift 
project by Alphu Mu has been car- 
ried on since 1939 with the exception 
of several years during the war. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BAKERS COURTESY CLUB 
OF CHICAGO HAS PARTY 


CHICAGO—Members and guests 
of the Bakers Courtesy Club of Chi- 
cago turned out nearly 120 strong 
for the Christmas Party of the or- 
ganization held in the Bal Tabarin 
of the Sherman Hotel Dec. 18. 

Thirty-one turkeys and numerous 
other prizes were raffled or given 
as door prizes before and after the 
dinner. The entertainment was fur- 
nished by members of the club re- 
cruited for the evening. 

The program was opened by Arthur 
W. Fosdyke, Annetsberger Bros., 
Inc., Northbrook, Ill, club president, 
who introduced W. E. Long, of W. E. 
Long Co., Chicago, as a special guest 
of the evening. 

Among those who entertained were 
Frank A. Annetsberger, Annetsberg- 
er Bros., Inc., violin; John Gotz, also 
of Annetsberger, piano; E. R. Ster- 
benc, American Maize Products Co., 
Chicago, piano, and Paul Clissold 
and Harold Snyder, Bakers Helper, 
helped with the community singing. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


JAMES P. HESSBURG 
NEW FROEDTERT HEAD 


CHICAGO—James P. Hessburg has 
been elected president of the Froed- 
tert Corp. to fill the vacancy caused 
by the death o. Kurtis R. Froedtert 
Dec. 6, according to announcement 
made in a letter to stockholders. Al- 
vin R. Cord has been elected execu- 
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CHRISTMAS PARTIES IN NEW YORK—The traditional Christmas party 


season in New 


York brought good fellowship 


and cheer to three groups 


representing the breadstuffs industries. The two illustrations at the left show 
the party of the Bakers Club, Inc.: Frank X. Ragan, Standard Brands, Inc., 
chairman of the entertainment committee; Fred Weberpals, H. C. Bohack 
Co., Inc., president of the Bakers Club, Inc., and Don F. Copell, Wagner 


Baking Corp., first vice president 


of the club. The second illustration 


shows a portion of one of the largest crowds in the history of the Bakers 


MILLER 


Club. The center picture shows the Metropolitan Bakery Production 
Club treasurer (Henry Voll, Bakers Weekly) and secretary (William H. 
Welker, Swift & Co.) checking final attendance. The two pictures at the right 
show the 4list annual meeting of the New York Association of Flour 
Distributors. J. A. MacNair, H. J. Greenbank & Co., past president of the Na- 
tional Association of Flour Distributors, presents Walter J. Stockman of Ray- 
mond F. Kilthau, retiring president, with a silver bow! for his service. Next, 
Mr. Stockman congratulates Leo Frank, Cliff H. Morris & Co., new president. 





tive vice president, Eric W. Rahn has 
been elected a vice president and 
Joseph E. Rapkin secretary and a 
director. 

Mr. Hessburg has been in the grain 
and malting business for 41 years, 
having been associated with the 
Froedtert Corp. since Jan. 1, 1940. 
He has also been a vice president of 
the corporation. Mr. Cord has been 
associated with the Froedtert Corp. 
since Jan. 1, 1938, having served as 
comptroller, secretary, treasurer and 
vice president prior to his election 
as executive vice president. Mr. Rahn 
has been with the Froedtert Corp 
since Jan. 1, 1940, except for a leave 
of absence with the armed forces 


- BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LiIFE——— 


Annual Egg Nog 


Event Sparks Chicago 


Bakers’ Yule Season 

CHICAGO and members 
of allied trades were entertained roy- 
ally at the Annual Egg Nog Event of 
the Bakers Club of Chicago held the 
evening of Dec. 19 at the club’s quar- 
ters in the Sherman Hotel. 


Bakers 


Around 200 members attended the 
egg nog drinking festival, and par- 
took of a buffet supper as well. The 
center of attention at the party was 
the “Cookie Tree,” designed by Mrs 
Louise K. Buell, executive manage1 
Bakers Club. Twelve hundred cookies, 
wrapped in small packages, were 
hung around a form to resemble a 
Christmas tree. The “tree’’ was used 
the afternoon of Dec. 23 on a Chicago 
television show of a children’s Christ- 
mas party 

Members of the club having birth- 
days in also were given 
mementoes at the club party. Those 
receiving gifts were: S. E. McCarthy, 
General Mills, Inc., Chicago; Elmer 
N. Anderson, Olsen & Anderson, Chi- 
cago; Lester R. Zimmerman, Milprint, 
Inc., Chicago, and Boyd Houston 
Standard Milling Co., Chicago. 


BRE S THE ST 


December 


AFF OF LiFE—— 


MORE GRAIN STORAGE 
PRETTY PRAIRIE, KANSAS 
Security 
plans for 
to its 


The 
Elevator Co. has announced 
adding another 90,000 bu. 
grain storage capacity in Pretty 
Prairie. The firm will erect a battery 
of four metal tanks directly south 
of its present elevator. Each tank will 
be 21% ft. in diameter and 72 ft 
high, with a lift cupola rising above 
that level. Work will be started early 
in the spring 


OPS Revises Net 
Cost Calculations 
on Cookies, Crackers 


WASHINGTON — Wholesalers 
and the four retail groups of stores 
under provisions of CPR 15-16 sell- 
ing cookies are permitted to ignore 
discounts received in determining 
their net costs on which their ceil- 
ing mark-up margins are based. The 
Office of Price Stabilization took this 
action in Amendment 9 to CPR 15-16 
and in Amendment 10 to CPR 14. 
These actions are effective Dec. 26. 

The amendments also apply to 
wholesale and retail sales of crack- 
ers, toast and crumbs. 

According to OPS, in making these 
changes, it was stated that these 
discounts are on a cumulative basis 
and do not appear on invoices from 
the suppliers. To require the deduc- 
tion of these cumulative discounts 
would reduce the level of wholesale 
and retail store mark-ups originally 
intended in the regulations, OPS 
states. 

Under the amended orders these 
operators are not required to show 
these cumulative discounts for these 
products when calculating their net 
costs to which they apply margins 
authorized by the price agency. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LiFE—— 


PILLSBURY CHORUS 
MINNEAPOLIS — The Pillsbury 
Mills Chorus, a 40-voice singing group 
of Pillsbury Mills, Inc., employees, 
broadcast a Christmas program last 
week over radio station WCCO Min- 
neapolis and St. Paul. 


BREAD (S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Postwar Grain 
Movement Record 
Set at Lakehead 


WINNIPEG—-The latest closing of 
navigation out of Fort William-Port 
Arthur, on Lake Superior, in 10 years, 
and a post-war record grain move- 
ment, were established with the close 
of the current season of navigation 
here at midnight Dec. 15. The SS. 
Hagarty was the last vessel to depart 
from the Canadian Lakehead ports. 

While official figures are not avail- 
able yet, it is indicated that ship- 
ments of all kinds of graih from the 
Canadian Lakehead ports of Fort 
William-Port Arthur, in 1951 totaled 


318 million bushels. The greatest 
movement was in 1944, when almost 
500 million bushels of grain were 
moved out of Canadian Lakehead ter- 
minal elevators. 

In Buffalo, N.Y., the curtain came 
down on the boats that will lay over 
at that point, their holds filled with 
storage grain, which some time dur- 
ing the winter or early spring will be 
moved to grain elevators for process- 
ing into merchandisable grain. 

Port authorities gave the total 
number of grain storage boats as 39 
as against 46 last year and 70 in 1949. 

All elevators at Buffalo are prac- 
tically filled to capacity at the pres- 
ent time, but this grain is constantly 
being loaded into railroad cars for 
eastern export shipment or for deliv- 
ery to local flour and feed mills. 


——"BREAD i8 THE STAFF OF LiFe 


Flour Handling 
Equipment Receives 
Sanitation Guide 


NEW YORK —A preliminary re- 
port on sanitation standards for flour 
handling equipment has been devel- 
oped by the Baking Industry Sani- 
tation Standards Committee; the final 
report will be published in the near 
future. 

In general, the requirements of the 
standards apply to the design, con- 
struction and installation of single 
and multiple compartment dump bins 
and blenders, storage bins, screw con- 
veyors, bucket elevators,  sifters, 
weight hoppers, cut-off gates, drag 
type conveyors and air activated con- 
veyors. 

According to the committee, which 
is working on sanitation standards 
for all types of equipment used by 
the baking industry, the standards 
are meant to serve as a guide to bak- 
ery operators and machinery manu- 
facturers as well as governmental 
health authorities in designing equip- 
ment that can be maintained in a 
clean condition, free from insect in- 
festation. 

The following member organiza- 
tions of the BISSC will approve each 
classification of the proposed stand- 
ards before final publication: Ameri- 
can Bakers Assn., American Institute 
of Baking, Associated Retail Bakers 
of America, American Society of 
Bakery Engineers, Bakery Equip- 
ment Manufacturers Assn. and the 
Biscuit and Cracker Manufacturers 
Assn. 


Candidates Listed 
for Kansas City 
Exchange Offices 


KANSAS CITY—Election of Kan- 
sas City Board of Trade officers and 
directors will be held Jan. 8. New 
president of the board will be War- 
ren Root, Root Grain Co., in line with 
the tradition of electing the first vice 
president of the preceding year to 
the head office the year following. 

Candidates for the contested office 
of second vice president are Ray E. 
Larson, General Mills, Inc., and E. 
M. Summers, Burrus Mills, Inc., Kan- 
sas City Grain division. The 1951 sec- 
ond vice president, J. J. Wolcott, Wol- 
cott & Lincoln, Lic., will move into 
the first vice presidency, according 
to custom. 

Nominees for the board of direc- 
tors are L. J. Byrne, Klecan Grain 
Co.; S. G. Gronin, Rocky Mountain 
Grain & Commission Co.; John Dunn, 
Norris Grain Co.; F. J. FitzPatrick, 
Simonds-Shields-Theis Grain Co.; J. 
B. Gregg, Morrison-Gregg-Mitchell 
Grain Co.; R. P. Harbord, Goffe & 
Carkener, Inc.; E. C. Hobel, Hart- 
Bartiett-Sturtevant Grain Co.; B. E. 
Orr, Scoular-Bishop Grain Co.; T. G. 
Stephenson, Checkerboard Elevator 
Co.; R. H. Uhlmann, Standard Mill- 
ing Co., and W. R. Smith, Uhlmann 
Grain Co. Six members will be 
elected. 

Candidates for the five-man arbi- 
tration committee are John Biowers, 
Standard Milling Co.; Carlos Bradley, 
M.F.A. Cooperative Grain & Feed 
Co., Inc.; J. G. Flynn, Flynn Grain 
Co.; Wayne A. Forcade, Mid-Conti- 
nent Grain Co.; C. J. Gundelfinger, 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co.; E. A. 
Hogan, Hogan Feed Co.; Hymie J. 
Sesland, Goffe & Carkener, Inc.; Phil 
A. Thomason, Root Grain Co.; W. C. 
Theis, Simonds-Shields-Theis Grain 
Co., and J. W. Whitacre, Commander- 
Larabee Milling Co. 

Four of the following men will be 
named directors of the Grain Clear- 
ing Co.: F. W. Bartlett, Hart-Bart- 
lett-Sturtevant Grain Co.; G. A. 
Johnson, Wolcott & Lincoln, Inc.; J. 
F. Leahy, independent member; E. 
M. Marshall, Shannon Grain Co.; W. 
B. Young, Goffe & Carkener, Inc.; F. 
A. Theis, Simonds-Shields-Theis Grain 
Co.; R. E. Swenson, General Mills, 
Inc., and M. W. McGreevy, Harris, 
Upham & Co. 
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MOST OF PRE-HOLIDAY PERIOD 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


SALES OF FLOUR SLOW DURING 


Boost in Spring Wheat Volume Results From Business 
Accumulated Over Preceding Week End; USDA, 
Quartermaster Procure Flour 


* Fiour business was limited through- 
out most of last week following 
some fair bookings early in the pe- 
riod, the result of a market surge 
Dec. 15. Buyers, for the most part, 
remained cautious about further com- 
mitments during the pre-holiday pe- 
riod. 

Sales in the Southwest averaged 
40% of five-day capacity, compared 
with 112% the previous week. Sales 
by spring wheat mills averaged 82% 
of capacity, up from the 68% the 
preceding period. 

Government buying figured promi- 
nently in the week's trade. The U.S. 
Department of Agriculture purchased 
321,600 sacks of 80% extraction flour 
for shipment from Pacific ports to 
Formosa by Jan. 26. The purchase 
was made for the Economic Coopera- 
tion Administration. The Army Quar- 
termaster wound up its year’s buying 
with purchase of 140,585 sacks, about 
two thirds of the quantity for export. 

Other export demand was quiet, 
with Jamaica taking 60,000 sacks of 
1% ash flour. Canadian exporters 
also noted a slowdown in trade, al- 
though mills look for a spurt of busi- 
ness after the turn of the year. 

Flour production averaged 90% of 
five-day capacity last week, compared 
with 92% the previous week and 
100% a year ago. Output was about 
the same as in the preceding period 
in all areas but the central states 
and Pacific Northwest, where reduc- 
tions were noted. (See table on 
page 15.) 


Northwest 


Minneapolis: Demand for spring 
wheat flour was reported sluggish 
most of last week following a fairly 
good run of business over the pre- 
vious week end which was chalked 
up Dec. 17. Because of these week 
end sales, volume averaged 82% of 
five-day capacity, an improvement 
over the previous week's figure of 
68%. Sales in the corresponding week 
a year ago averaged 193% of ca- 
pacity. 

Buying throughout the remainder 
of the week was confined to small 
lots for fill-in needs of bakers as the 
wheat market, with some interrup- 
tions, continued to slide. Flour price 
quotations were reduced only mod- 
erately, however, as millfeed mar- 
kets also weakened. 

With grain markets closed Dec. 
24 most mill sales personnel took an 
extended Christmas holiday. 

Although backlogs of orders have 
been steadily dwindling, buyers have 
not shown much interest in replen- 
ishing their supplies even at the low- 
er prices which have been prevailing 
recently. Many of them indicated 
they preferred to await the turn of 
market events after the turn of the 
year. 

Flour production at Minneapolis 
averaged 99% of five-day capacity 
last week, compared with 100% the 
previous week and 94% a year ago. 
Production of interior mills held un- 
changed at 76% of capacity, com- 
pared with 87% a year ago, and out- 
put in the entire Northwest aver- 
aged 84% of capacity, compared with 


84% the previous week and 89% a 
year ago. 

Quotations Dec. 25, 100-lb. cottons: 
standard patent $5:82@5.92, short 
patents $5.92@6.02, high glutens 
$6.02@6.12, first clear $5.36@5.81, 
whole wheat $5.67@5.77, family flour 
$6.60 @7.85. 


Southwest 


Kansas City: Except for one day 
at the first of last week, flour sales 
in the Southwest were very light. 
Some moderate chain bakery pur- 
chases and additional business with 
the Army Quartermaster helped ad- 
vance the quantity sold to around 
40% of the week's capacity. This 
compares with 112% in the previous 
week and 132% a year ago. 

As is often the case, bakers’ minds 
were not centered on buying flour be- 
fore the Christmas holiday. The week 
was relatively quiet, with very few 
important buyers in the market. One 
chain baker located in the Midwest 
procured several round lots, and 
there were scattered fill-in sales to a 
few others. An occasional indepen- 
dent baker entered the market for 
orders ranging up to possibly 5,000 
sacks. Bookings on the whole were 
small and constituted less than half 
of mill capacity. Some mills were un- 
able to bulk even a fourth of the 
week’s capacity. 

Family flour business was on the 
quiet side, as well. The demand for 
clears also was light, but offerings 
were scarce and the value of clears 
advanced about 5¢ sack during the 
week. Export sales were very lim- 
ited. The Army Quartermaster bought 
moderate quantities on two days last 
week. Jamaica was in the market for 
60,000 sacks of 1% ash flour over the 
weekend. Very little other export ac- 
tivity was reported during the week. 

This week operations will be light. 
With shipping instructions not press- 


ing, many mills were able to go down 
for up to four days over the Christ- 
mas holiday. Three days probably 
will be the average for this week. 

Quotations, carlots, Dec. 22, cot- 
tons, Kansas City: Hard winter bak- 
ery short patent $5.60@5.70, stand- 
ard 95% patent $5.45@5.60, straight 
$5.40@5.55; established brands of 
family flour $6.60@7.55, first clears 
$4.65 @4.90, second clears $4.55@4.60, 
1% ash clears or higher $4.30404.55; 
soft wheat short patent $7.10@7.50, 
straight $5.60@5.70, cake flour $6.20 
@6.50. 

Salina: Demand for flour last week 
was quiet with prices unchanged 
from the previous week. Shipping di- 
rections were good. 

Hutchinson: Business was extreme- 
ly light for mills of Hutchinson and 
nearby last week. Family flour busi- 
ness was non-existent. Shipping di- 
rections continued strong and mills 
were able to operate at 85% of ca- 
pacity. Prospects for this week were 
the same. Flour prices fluctuated 
during the week, rising early 6¢ sack 
over a week earlier but declining 
late to close unchanged. Carlot quo- 
tations, basis Kansas City: hard win- 
ter family short patent in cottons 
$6.25@6.35, bakers patent in papers 
$5.45@5.50, standard $5.30@5.35. 

Oklahoma City: Sales averaged 
18%, compared with 36% the pre- 
vious week and 86% a year ago. 
Bakers took 90% of sales and the 
family buyers 10%. Operations aver- 
aged 70%, compared with 75% a 
week earlier and 82% a year ago. 
Prices closed unchanged to 10¢ low- 
er. Quotations, delivered Oklahoma 
points, Dec. 22: carijots, family short 
patent $6.90@7.65, standard patent 
$6.25@7.35; bakery, unenriched short 
patent $5.90@6, standard patent $5.75 
@5.85, straight grade $5.70@5.80; 
truck lots 35¢ higher on all grades. 

Texas: Flour demand last week 
was very dull. Sales totaled around 
15% of capacity; about equally di- 
vided between family and bakery 
flour. Running time was about three 
days. Prices were unchanged except 
that bakery flour was down about 
10¢ sack. Quotations Dec. 22: extra 
high patent family $7.30@7.50, high 
patent $7.10@7.30; standard bakers 
unenriched $5.90@6; first clears un- 
enriched $5@5.10; delivered TCP. 


(Continued on page 25) 





Further Scattered Semolina Sales 
Reported as Market Turns Easier 


amount of new semolina 
business was reported last week as 
more buyers covered their needs for 


A fair 


30 to 60 days when 
reached lower levels. 

Most of the buying, it was indi- 
cated, was by macaroni and noodle 
product manufacturers who had al- 
lowed their inventories and contract 
balances to dwindle to a very low 
point. However, some of the buying 
was done by concerns which felt the 
market had reached a favorable point 
and decided to extend their cover- 
age even though they already were 
committed for fair supplies. 

According to eastern trade sources, 
seasonal dullness continued to mark 
trading in macaroni and noodles, with 
wholesalers stepping in for supplies 
only as spot and nearby require- 
ments necessitated. 

Receipts of durum wheat were 
light at Minneapolis last week and 
premiums held steady at 30¢ over the 
May future. Any stepup in buying 
by mills probably would strengthen 


the market 


premiums, trade observers say. 
Standard semolina was quoted Dec. 
26 at $6.20@6.25 sack, bulk, Min- 
neapolis. 

Operations held at a fairly good 
rate, averaging 108% of five-day ca- 
pacity, compared with 119% the pre- 
ceding week. 

Durum wheat prices delivered at 
Minneapolis Dec. 22, were as follows: 
Fancy 2 Hd. Amb. or better. .$2.71% @2.77% 
Choice 2 Amber or better 4 
Choice 3 Amber or better 
Medium 2 Durum or better 
Medium 3 Durum or better 2 

DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 

Durum products output as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller by mills representing 
approximately 100% of the total U.S. durum 
centage of capacity based on five-day week 
centage of capacity based on five-day week: 

5-day wk. Wkly. % 
No. ca- pro of ca- 
mills pacity duction pacity 
16-21 .... 11 179,500 194,757 108 
Previous week. 11 179,500 °213,315 ~* 119 
Year ago ..... 12 213,000 211,031 “9 
Crop year 
production 
4,934,324 
4,830,473 


Dec. 
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MILLFEED MARKETS 
REGAIN SOME LOSSES 


—<_-— 
Prices Depressed by Larger Offer- 
ings and Slower Demand 
from Mixers 


Millfeed markets sagged during the 
early part of the week but by Dec. 
22 had regained part of the losses. 
At Minneapolis pressure was exerted 
by excess supplies of middlings, but 
at the end of the period most of this 
material had been cleaned up. The 
week's losses reached $1@3 ton and 
were heaviest on standard middlings. 

Formula feed business is reported 
to be moderately good by some con- 
cerns and fair by others in the North- 
west. Price resistance, coupled with 
the usual year-end slow down, con- 
tinues to hamper sales, although some 
lines of feed are moving in good 
volume. 

Demand is centered chiefly on lay- 
ing mashes and cattle feed. Sales of 
the latter were stimulated this week 
by heavy snows in western feeding 
areas. Elsewhere in the territory, re- 
tail business was reported reduced 
by the snows which made travel diffi- 
cult. 

Buying of hog concentrates is con- 
sidered normal for this time of the 
year, and dairy feed sales are hold- 
ing steady. 

Easier grain markets, less favor- 
able feeding ratios and poor weather 
conditions led to slower formula feed 
business in the Southwest last week. 
Behind it all was the normal holi- 
day dullness which occurs around 
Christmas time. 

Mills without cattle feed business 
on the books found it difficult to fill 
the week’s running schedule. With 
the year-end dearth of orders, a 
three-day layoff for Christmas was 
possible at many plants, with prob- 
ability of a repeat over New Year's. 
Average operations were barely five 
days. 

Bad weather, including ice and 
snow, hindered retail trade in the 
country. A preference for low inven- 
tories going into the new year was 
another stumbling block in making 
sales to retailers. Feeders of hogs 
were caught between high feed costs 
and a sluggish market for pork. A 
heavy kill in the hog business has 
cut down the feeding potential until 
the new pig crop comes in next 
spring, and a smaller crop is fore- 
cast at that. Broiler prices continue 
at only a fraction over the feed cost, 
but some improvement in demand 
for chicken meat can be expected 
after holiday turkeys are disposed of 
in the retail market. 

Lower carbohydrate costs and 
easier millfeed prices effected a de- 
cline of $1@1.50 ton in lighter for- 
mulas. Concentrate formulas still 
hold to a firm level. 

Millfeed production by mills in the 
Northwest, the Southwest and at 
Buffalo, representing 75% of the 
combined flour milling capacities of 
those areas amounted to 50,076 tons 
last week, according to figures com- 
piled by The Northwestern Miller. 
Production for the current week com- 
pares with an output of 50,291 tons 
in the week previous and 53,796 tons 
in the corresponding week of a year 
ago. Crop year production to date 
totals 1,205,237 tons as compared 
with 1,205,905 tons in the correspond- 
ing period a year ago. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF Lift 


FARM POPULATION 


The number of farm people dropped 
from 32 million in 1910 to 24 million 
at the time of the 1950 census. 
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Wheat futures prices continued to 
slide last week, but the downward 
course was an erratic one. Heavy 
export sales failed to provide a spark 
for renewal of strength, except for 
brief periods, as the market adjusted 
itself to improved prospects for peace 
in Korea and recognized that the hea- 
vy recent shipments have not pinched 
cash supplies. This was evidenced by 
the relative quiet noted in liquida- 
tion of December contracts, which 
expired during the week. Also add- 
ing a bearish note to the market 
picture was the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture's estimate of winter 
wheat seedings which indicates about 
1% more wheat seeded this fall than 
a year ago and prospects for a large 
1952 crop if weather conditions are 
favorable. 

Wheat futures lost as much as 
4%4¢, this decline being shown by 
Chicago March. Other deliveries at 
that market and at Kansas City and 
Minneapolis ranged 24%@3%¢ bu. 
Closing prices for wheat futures Dec. 
22 were: Chicago—March $2.605%-%, 
May $2.58@2.58%, July $2.49%-%, 
September $2.495; Minneapolis — 
May $2.47%, July $2.46%; Kansas 
City May $2.49 @ 2.49% July 
$2.40%, September $2.415. 


Export Sales Large 

Foreign nations that took substan- 
tial amounts of U.S. wheat last week 
included India, Australia, Egypt, Ger- 
many and Italy, the latter two taking 
a combined total of nearly 6 million 
bushels toward the end of the period. 
The opinion still prevails that ex- 
port business is due for a sudden 
dropping off as the U.S. International 
Wheat Agreement quota approaches 
completion. On the basis of sales 
reported and estimated business 
since, only about 50 million bushels 
of the year’s quota remained at the 
end of last week. Traders are said 
to be inclined to reduce long wheat 
investments because of the bearish 
implications of this prospect. Such 
liquidation apparently was the rea- 
son for failure of export workings to 
stimulate price gains last week. 

A winter wheat crop of 918 million 
bushels for harvest in 1952 was indi- 
cated at the first of December ac- 
cording to the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics. If realized this will 
be 42% above the 1951 production of 
645 million bushels and the third 
largest of record. The condition of 
the crop was 88% of normal on Dec. 
1, compared with 84% a year earlier. 
See dings this fall were estimated at 
56,257,000 acres not quite 1% above 
the acreage seeded in the fall of 1950. 

The 1951 world wheat crop totaled 
about 6,550 million bushels, according 
to the Office of Foreign Agricultural 
Relations. Despite a reduction of 
about 100 million bushels since Sept. 
1 production remains above the pre- 
wer average and also above the 1950 
croup 

Arrivals Hit New Low 

Arrivals of wheat at the principal 
markets were less than for any week 
since June 28 and totaled only 6.5 
million bushels. At spring wheat mar- 
kets Minneapolis receipts amounted 
to only 1,300 cars, while Duluth un- 
loaded 1,225 cars. Lighter offerings 
tended to firm the trading basis for 
premiums on cash wheat and at Min- 
neapolis averaged about 1¢ higher 
during the week. At the close ordi- 
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Wheat Futures Markets 
Continue to Deeline 


Additional Export Business Fails to Firm 
Values; Good 1952 Crop Prospects Indicated 


nary No. 1 dark northern spring and 
No. 1 northern spring wheat includ- 
ing 12% protein traded at 1@3¢ over 
the May price, 13%. protein was 3@ 
5¢ over, 14% protein 4@6¢ over, 15% 
protein 6@8¢ over and 16% protein 
8@10¢ over the May. The average 
protein content of the hard red spring 
wheat tested at Minneapolis during 
the week was 13.13% and the durum 
11.63%. 

Tradirg basis on cash durum fluc- 
tuated irregularly and over a wide 
range. Early in the week consider- 
able low grade durum traded well 
down into the feed classification. 
When these offerings were cleaned 
up, however, and offerings turned 
lighter, trading basis firmed some. 
Premiums on the average, however, 
were down 1@4¢ compared to a week 
ago. At the close of the week No. 1 
and 2 hard amber durum of fancy 
milling quality was quoted at 24@30¢ 
over May. No. 1 and 2 amber durum 
choice milling quality 14@23¢ over 
and No. 1 and 2 durum of medium 
milling quality 4@19¢ over. No. 1 red 
durum was nominally 12@7¢ under. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash spring wheat 
values at Minneapolis Dec. 22: 


For Dry Sound Wheat 
1 DNS or NBS 58 Ib........... 
12.00% Protein 
13.00% Protein 
14.00% Protein 
15.00% Protein A 
16.00% Protein 55% @2.57% 
l¢ Premium for Heavy 
Grade Discounts 


Test weight—1@3¢ Ib. under 58 Ib. 
Damage—1@2¢ each 1 to 2%. 

Moisture—0@2¢ each 4% over 13%%. 
To Arrive 

DNS or NS 58 Ib., for 12% 
Duluth; $2.45%, Minneapolis. 


Some K.C. Premiums Gain 

Mills were cautious buyers of cash 
wheat at Kansas City last week. Re- 
ceipts were fair, but relatively few 
cars were offered on the floor com- 
pared with the incoming flow. Pre- 
miums showed new strength, while 
the basic May future was on the 
easier side. Premiums for ordinary 
No. 1 dark and hard winter wheat 
were easy, closing the week at 2@3¢ 
over, 12% protein was 1@3%¢ over, 
13% 1@4%¢ over and 14% 2@6¢ 
over. Higher proteins were %@l¢ 
higher during the week. The basic fu- 
ture started out the period at a high 
of $2.52%4, but closed on a weak note 
because of holiday dullness. The bot- 
tom for the week was reached on 
Dec. 22 at $2.485%, but the market 
closed that day at $2.49%. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash wheat prices 
at Kansas City, Dec. 22, protein con- 
tent considered: 

No. Dark and Hard.... 
No. Dark and Hard.. 
No Dark and Hard.. 
No and Hard 
No, 
No. 
No 
No. 

At Ft. Worth No. 1 hard winter 
was reported selling Dec. 22 at 
$2.75@2.77, delivered Texas common 
points. Demand was poor and offer- 
ings light. 

Export Trade Active 

Export markets continued active 
in the Pacific Northwest last week, 
with eight cargoes of white wheat 
sold to Egypt. This constituted the 
bulk of the business, with shipment 
spread into March for the Egyptian 


Basis No. 1 
protein $2.47%, 


- -$2.49% @2.62\% 
2.48% @2.61% 
2.45% @2.59% 


arr ee ee 
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CurRRENT Fiour PRODUCTION 


* * * 


* * 


A Statistical Service Provided Continuously for Readers of 
The Northwestern Miller for More Than Half a Century 


WYEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT.) 


Flour production in principal manufacturing areas by mills reporting currently to The 
Northwestern Miller with relationship of production to capacity and to the total estimated 
output of all mills in the U.S. expressed in percentages: 


Dec. 16-21, 
951 
Northwest 
Southwest 
Buffalo 
Central and Southeast . 
North Pacific Coast 


Percentage of total U.S. output 74.1 
*Revised. 


*Previous Dec 


3,400,638 


Dec. 18-23, Dee. 19-24, 
week 1949 1948 

706 047 633,539 608,491 

1,214,143 1,485,269 

499,569 502,223 

486,996 466,425 

189,183 306,859 


3,620,308 3,023,430 3,369,267 
74.1 14 72 70 


Crop year flour production 
o-—_——. 


-Percentage of capacity operated in 5-day week— ——July it 


Dec. 16-21, Prévious Dee. 17-22, Dec. 


Northwest 
Southwest ....... 92 106 
Buffalo 121 120 
Central and 8. E. 86 78 
No. Pacific 86 110 


week 1950 
84 89 


Totals 92 100 


SOUTHWEST 
Kansas City 
5-day week 

capacity 

«+ 340,600 
. 340,600 

340,600 

340,600 


Flour 
output 
294,130 
*294,134 
361,613 
284,282, 


% ac- 


Dec. 16-21 ° 
Previous week 
Year ago 
Two years ago .. 
Five-year average 
Ten-year average 
*Revised. 





Mills Outside Kansas City 
(Including Wichita and Salina) 
K- day week Flour 
capacity output 
Dec. 16-21 ..... 1, 019, 250 956,680 
Previous week ..1,019,260 *956,682 $4 
Year ago X 1,070,904 106 
Two years ago. .1,016,750 929,861 91 
Five-year average 
Ten-year average 
*Revised. 


CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 
Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 
Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- 
ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: 
5-day week Flour 
capacity 
. 671,400 


Rep 


% ac- 
tivity 
94 


% ac- 


Dec. 16-21 bo. 

Previous week .. 671,400 

Year ago . .. 650,095 

Two years ago .. 650,805 

Five-year average 

Ten-year average 
*Revised. 


BUFFALO 
5-day week 
capacity 
- 459,500 
. 459,500 
455,000 
505,000 


Dec. 16-21 > 
Previous week 
Year ago 
Two years ago .. 
Five-year average 
Ten-year average 
*Revised. 


18-23, Dec, 
1949 
73 


19-24, Dee. 21, 
1948 1951 

70 18,807,916 
90 109 30,591,539 
100 100 11,825,876 
75 72 13,007,888 13,457,186 
58 96 6,849,259 7,126,231 


82 92 81,082,478 82,181, 817 


31,646,174 
11,546,837 


NORTHWEST 
Minneapolis 
5-day week 
capacity 
Dec. 16-21 ..... 282,600 
Previous week .. 282 ) 
Year ago .» 317,800 
Two years ago .. 315,800 
Five-year average 
Ten-year average 

*Revised. 

Principal interior mills in titianssin, in 
cluding Duluth, 8t. Paul, North Dakota, 
Montana and Iowa: 

6-day week 
capacity 


Flour 
output 
280,643 
*282,411 
298,289 
253,296 


% ac- 
tivity 


Flour 
output 
423,000 
*423,626 
480,537 
380,243 


% ac- 
tivity 
Dec. 16-21 7 
Previous week 
Year ago 

Two years ago .. 
Five-year average 
Ten-year average 

*Revised. 


2 
: 552, 000 
655,500 


PACIFIC COAST 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: 
Seattle, Tacoma and Interior 
Washington Mills 
5-day week 


capacity 
230,000 


Flour 
output 
148,906 
*189,965 
226,144 
157,236 


% ac- 
tivity 
Dec, 16-21 
Previous week 
Year ago ‘ 
Two years ago . 
Five-year average 
Ten-year average .. 
*Revised. 

Portland and Interi 
Dec. 16-21 . 133,000 
Previous week .. 133,000 
Year ago - 122,000 
Two years ago .. 122,000 
Five-year average 
Ten-year average 


", 202,600 
202,500 





MILLFEED OUTPUT 
Production of milifeed in tons for the current and prior two weeks, together with 
season total of (1) principal mills in Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of 
Kunsas City and 8t. Joseph; q2) principal milis of Minnesota, lowa, North and South Dakota 


includt 
and 





St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; 


(3) milis of Buffalo, 


N.Y. Production computed on the basis of 72% flour extraction: 





wes 


thwest*—, -——Buffalot—, 


7-Combined**— 


‘Weekly Grep year Wéekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 
production todate production to date production to date, production to date 


Dec. 16-21 25,000 
Previous week . .$25,329 
Two weeks ago. 2 


620,050 14,280 
214,364 
15,018 
14,637 
12,631 
11,718 
10,562 
12,765 


637,130 


Five-yr. average 26,754 
*Principal mills. 


363,401 


343,245 


10,796 
$10,598 
10,160 
10,151 


231,786 50,076 
150,291 
51,180 
63,796 


1,206,237 


225,630 1,205,906 


361,821 
314,394 
441,953 
362,963 


9,919 
9,937 
6,919 
9,544 


273,923 
278,396 
263,344 
254,596 


47,136 
51,732 
42,582 
49,064 


1,271,938 
1,382,848 
1,494,407 
1,312,067 


**84%@ of total capacity. 


tAll mills, tRevised. 





business. Failure of ships to arrive 
has created a congested condition at 
Portland with the results that a rail 
embargo was placed on Portland the 
middle of the week. Exporters con- 
tinued to press for supplies in the 
country, paying up to $2.46% bu. for 
export white wheats. It is anticipated 
that movement out of producers 
hands will be much heavier after the 
first of the year. Milling demand re- 
mains only fair and is chiefly for the 
higher proteins. Crop conditions are 
unchanged, with weather seasonable 
over the entire wheat growing areas. 


NEW GMI ELEVATOR 

MINNEAPOLIS—Leslie N. Perrin, 
president of General Mills, Inc., has 
announced that his firm will con- 
struct a new elevator at Choteau, 
Mont., to replace one destroyed by 
fire Oct. 10. The new structure, of 
wood crib construction, will be simi- 
lar to the one which was destroyed, 
but will have a storage capacity of 
40,000 bu., which is 15,000 bu. more 
than the previous capacity. Plans call 
for the new elevator to be ready for 
operation in early February. 
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AOM Cites Need of 
More Attention to 
Hidden Infestation 


KANSAS CITY — Hidden infesta- 
tion in wheat is one important quality 
factor that needs more attention by 
the wheat producer, transporter and 
supplier, in the opinion of the Asso- 
ciation of Operative Millers. The or- 
ganization has published its annual 
survey of the milling and baking 
qualities of the 1951 wheat crop and 
concludes the report with the follow- 
ing observations: 

“Here again the miller is caught in 
the middle and at times is going to 
be expected to perform the impos- 
sible. It is surprising the number of 
times this same thing can and does 
happen which emphasizes one impor- 
tant quality factor that has not been 
covered in this report—infestation 
and fragment particles in flour. 

“It has definitely been proven that 
the majority of fragments that are 
found in flour originate in the wheat 
itself. However, the miller is held 
responsible for the sanitary condi- 
tion of his final products. To cope 
with the problem, most millers have 
already cleaned up their physical 
properties to the point where the 
condition of the mill or equipment is 
not a contributing factor. 

“They are now directing their ma- 
jor efforts and money to finding ways 
and means of removing fragments 
from the wheat itself. 

“This goal cannot be achieved by 
the miller alone. Further progress 
and final solution of this very diffi- 
cult problem must come through the 
understanding and cooperation of the 
wheat producer, transporter and sup- 
plier. 

“When the miller can buy wheat 
free of infestaticn, the delivery of 
flour free of fragments will no long- 
er be a serious problem.” 

The special bulletin is a consolida- 
tion of the reports of subcommittees 
for each class of wheat. It was pre- 
pared by the heads of the subcom- 
mittees, with K. L. Nordstrom, gen- 
eral superintendent of flour manufac- 
ture, General Mills, Inc., as coor- 
dinator. 

(Editor’s Note: A summary of the 
report will be published in the Mill- 
ing Production Section of The North- 
western Miller Jan. 8.) 


——BSREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


APPOINTED BY NABISCO 

NEW YORK—The National Bis- 
cuit Co. has announced the appoint- 
ment of Richard M. Howard as man- 
aging director of the Shredded Wheat 
Co., Ltd., Welwyn Garden City, Herts, 
England, a subsidiary of the company. 
Mr. Howard has been associated with 
the British company for 28 years 
and in recent years has served as 
controller and director. 


———-BREAO 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Catastrophe in 
New York: No Bagels 


NEW YORK-—-As a result of a strike 
of bagel bakers which began Dec. 15 
New York City has gone bagel-less 
with no immediate prospect for a 
resumption of their baking. These 
commodities are baked by 32 master 
bakers who are members of the Bagel 
Bakers of Greater New York and dis- 
tributed to delicatessens and restau- 
rants whose trade particularly rel- 
ishes them. ; 

They are already high-priced in 
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comparison to other rolls, and em- 

ployers are afraid that if the union 

wins wage advances they will be 

caught in a squeeze whereby their 

prices for the finished product will 
so high it will be a luxury. 

For the benefit of the uninitiated, 
a bagel is a roll about the size and 
Shape of a doughnut. It is round on 
the bottom and top like the dough- 
nut because it is boiled first. It is 
made of high gluten flour, has a 
glossy finish and a crispy crust. 

It has an affinity with lox, the 
smoked salmon, as ham and eggs or 
pork and beans are related, and is 
served between the acts at a current 
show “Bagel and Yox,” a Yiddish- 
American revue. During the strike. 
it was reported, doughnuts replaced 
bagels. 


———-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MACARONI MEETING NOW 
SLATED FOR JAN. 24-25 


PALATINE, ILL.—Dates for the 
winter meeting of the National Maca- 
roni Manufacturers Assn. have been 
changed, according to an announce- 
ment from Robert M. Green, secre- 
tary of the organization. 

The meeting will now be held Jan. 
24-25, at the Flamingo Hotel, Miami 
Beach, Fla. Originally, the meeting 
had been set for Jan. 22-24. The dates 
were changed to avoid a conflict with 
the canners’ and food brokers’ conven- 
tions in Atlantic City. 

The board of directors of the Na- 
tional Macaroni Manufacturers Assn. 
and representatives of durum mills 
will get together Jan. 23. 


DEATHS 


Millard M. Bosworth, widely known 
in the bag business in the South, died 
recently. Details on page 11. 








Gerald S. Cooke, 56, sales supervi- 
ser for the O’Rourke Baking Co., Buf- 
falo, died recently. Before joining the 
O’Rourke firm, he was on the sales 
staff of the Ward Baking Co. 


John J. McHugh of the Kressilk 
Co., Buffalo, died Dec. 16. Mr. Mc- 
Hugh suffered a heart attack ap- 
proximately a year ago and had been 
in a hospital for the past month. 


W. Anthony McDonald, 73, former 
manager of Sunshine Biscuits, Inc., in 
Portland, Ore., died recently. He re- 
tired in 1945 after 27 years with the 
firm. 


Nelson J. Dempster, 61, president 
of the Ontario Bakers Assn., died at 
Toronto Dec. 20 from coronary throm- 
bosis after an illness of two weeks. 
Mr. Dempster was president of the 
Staff of Life Bakery, a business 
founded by his father in 1898. 


Andrew L. Johnstone, 69, president 
of the Johnstone-Templeton Co., Mil- 
waukee Grain Commission firm, and 
president of the Milwaukee Grain 
Exchange from 1928 to 1930, died 
Dec. 17. He had been a Milwaukee 
grain man for nearly 50 years, and 
a member of the exchange since 1904. 


Harry B. Godfrey, 68, associated 
with the brokerage firm of Thomson 
& McKinnon, Chicago, died Dec. 17 
in the Michael Reese Hospital. Mr. 
Godfrey was a long-time member of 
the Chicago Board of Trade, and was 
well known throughout the grain and 
related industries for his’ weekly 
market letters. He formerly was vice 
president of Bartlett, Frazer & Co. 


OPS Cool to Plea 
for Higher Soybean 
Oil Meal Ceiling 


WASHINGTON — Notwithstand- 
ing representations from trade sources 
for an increase in the soybean oil 
meal price ceiling, there is no dis- 
position at the Office of Price Stabili- 
zation to grant this request. In fact, 
the issue seems dead. 

Industry consultants are believed 
to have told the OPS this week that 
the soybean meal market is headed 
for a slump which would make any 
move to boost price ceilings for this 
commodity ridiculous. 

For a certainty there will be no ac- 
tion until after Jan. 1, and the as- 
pects of the pig crop report this 
week are likely to soften all grain and 
ingredient markets which would erase 
the need for any adjustment of meal 
and oil price ceilings. 

A holiday slowdown plus unusual 
weather here has virtually brought 
operations of the price agency to a 
halt. No new orders are likely to 
issue until after new year. 


READ IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


OFFICERS INSTALLED AT 
WISCONSIN YULE PARTY 


MILWAUKEE—More than 60 al- 
lied tradesmen and their wives at- 
tended the annual Christmas party of 
the Wisconsin Flour and Bakers Al- 
lied Trades Assn. Dec. 22. A cocktail 
party preceded the dinner during 
which time each of the ladies present 
was presented with a gift from the 
association. Attendance prizes pro- 
vided by numerous members were 
drawn for. 

The program was arranged by co- 
chairmen Erv Janik, Red Star Yeast 
& Products Co., and Phil Orth, Jr., 
Ph. Orth Co. C. P. McNamara, lo- 
cal manager, Morton Salt Co., was 
master of ceremonies. 

A serious portion of the program 
was the presentation and installation 
of recently elected officers for 1952. 
They included H. W. Cox, Bear-Stew- 
art Co., Milwaukee, president; Ar- 
nold Boettcher, Milwaukee branch 
manager, National Yeast Corp., vice 
president, and Carl F. Meyer, cor- 
respondent for The Northwestern 
Miller and editor of The Master 
Baker, secretary-treasurer. Two new 
members of the executive committee 
installed were Ray Pinczkowski, Hein 
Flour & Supply Co., and Art Tomlin, 
Bear-Stewart Co., both of Milwaukee. 
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RAYMOND C. HITCHINGS 
NAMED TO OPS STAFF 


WASHINGTON Raymond C. 
Hitchings has been appointed grain 
price executive with the Office of 
Price Stabilization.*He formerly was 
on the grain staff of the Economic 
Cooperation Administration. 

Mr. Hitchings has a business back- 
ground with the GLF, Ithaca, N.Y., 
and since that time has worked with 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
and the State Department. 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIF 


WALTHER DE BOER TO 
TOUR U.S., CANADA 


TORONTO—Walther de Boer of 
the Hamburg, Germany, importing 
firm of W. de Boer & Co., is arriving 
by air in New York Dec. 30 prepara- 
tory to making an extensive tour of 
the U.S. and Canada. 

Mr. de Boer’s tentative plans call 
for him to be in Milwaukee Jan. 4, in 
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Minneapolis Jan. 5-7 and Winnipeg 
Jan. 8-9. Thereafter he will visit Ot- 
tawa and Toronto before returning to 
New York on his way to Washington, 
D.C., where he will visit with offi- 
cials Jan. 16-17. Mr. de Boer intends 
to spend further time in New York 
before departing for Hamburg some 
time during the week of Jan. 20. 
Mr. de Boer, who founded his own 
firm on Jan. 1, 1920, is a well known 
figure in the German flour trade. His 
business interests have taken him to 
various countries of the world, and 
recent trips have been to Lisbon, Por- 
tugal and London. He is an executive 
of the German Flour Importers Assn. 
which he helped to form in February, 
1950, and which has been attempting 
to persuade both American and Ger- 
man Officials that the importation of 
flour would have several economic 
advantages for western Germany. 
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PUBLISHING FIRM HOST 
TO DUNWOODY STUDENTS 

MINNEAPOLIS—Nearly 50 stu- 
dents and faculty members of the 
baking school of Dunwoody Indus- 
trial Institute were the guests of 
the Miller Publishing Company at an 
afternoon party recently. 

The traditional get-together be- 
tween the operating heads of the com- 
pany’s publication, The American 
Baker, and the baking students was 
devoted to an informal discussion of 
the business publications serving the 
baking industry and a tour of the 
firm’s printing establishment. 

A. J. Vander Voort, technical edi- 
tor of The American Baker and head 
of the Dunwoody Baking School, in- 
troduced the other staff members to 
his students. 


———-BREAD (1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


T. J. DONNELLY JOINS 
LAURITZEN COMPANY 


CHICAGO—Thomas J. Donnelly, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, has joined the ex- 
ecutive sales staff of Lauritzen & Co., 
Inc., as district manager, according 
to a recent announcement by George 
F. Lauritzen, president of the com- 
pany. 

Mr. Donnelly, who has been con- 
nected with the baking industry for 
over 25 years, will direct the com- 
pany’s sales in Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
Kentucky, West Virginia and Michi- 
gan. 
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CLAUDE C. BARNES NEW 
ACME-GOODRICH HEAD 


NOBLESVILLE, IND.—Claude C. 
Barnes, executive vice president of 
Acme-Goodrich, Inc., was boosted to 
the presidency of the firm at a meet- 
ing of the board of directors held in 
Indianapolis Dec. 20. The company 
which has its executive offices in No- 
blesville, operates country and ter- 
minal elevators and feed mills in 
Indiana. 

Mr. Barnes joined Goodrich Bros. 
Co. in 1910, became assistant to the 
president in 1931 and later was ap- 
pointed director, vice president and 
secretary-treasurer. Goodrich Bros. 
Co. merged with Acme-Goodrich, Inc., 
in 1947. Mr. Barnes is a past presi- 
dent of the Indiana Grain Dealers 
Assn. and past director of the Grain 
& Feed Dealers National Assn. 
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STORE DESTROYED 

INDEPENDENCE, MO.—A gro- 
cery and feed store near here re- 
cently was destroyed by fire, with the 
loss estimated at $25,000. C. W. Aus- 
tin, owner of the store, placed his loss 
at $5,000, and the loss on the build- 
ing was set at $20,000. 
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MOST NARGUS CONVENTION 
EXHIBIT SPACE RESERVED 


CHICAGO — Six months before 
opening, nearly three fourths of all 
exhibit space at the 1952 convention 
and exhibition of the National Asso- 
ciation of Retail Grocers in Miami, 
Fla., has been contracted for by lead- 
ing firms and suppliers in the food 
industry, according to Mrs. R. M. 
Kiefer, secretary-manager. 

The exhibits will be in Dinner Key 
Auditorium on Biscayne Bay, which 
will be the site of the 53rd annual 


NARGUS convention June 22-2 
Mrs. Kiefer said that there still are 
a number of desirable spaces avail- 
able. 


The 1952 convention sessions will 
be highlighted by the appearance of 
business leaders, industry authorities 
and government officials. An addition 
to the 1952 program will be a series 


of small clinic sessions dealing with 
subjects of concern to retailers in 
their store operations. 

More than 15,000 retail food mer- 


chants and their suppliers are ex- 
pected to attend convention and ex- 
hibition. 
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PRICES DECLINE 
WINNIPEG—Farm prices of agri- 
cultural products declined in October 
for the third successive month. The 
drop from September was attribut- 








able to lower prices for livestock, 
grains, poultry and eggs which more 
than offset substantially higher 
prices for potatoes. As compared with 
a year earlier, prices were higher 
for all commodities except grains, 
states the Dominion Bureau of Sta- 
tistics. All-Canada index for October 
this year, on the base 1935-39=—100, 
was 278.6 as compared with 283.9 in 
September, and 261.3 in October 
last year. There were declines from 
September in all provinces except 
the Maritimes and British Columbia, 
while in comparison with a year 
earlier, gains were recorded in all 
except the Prairie area. 
——SREAO IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


200 FROLIC AT PARTY 
OF CHICAGO FEED CLUB 


CHICAGO—More than 200 mem- 
bers and guests of the Chicago Feed 
Club braved a howling snow storm to 
make the annual Christmas party of 
the organization, held at the Morri- 
son Hotel Dec. 17, the biggest night 
of the year. 

Those who attended viewed a lav- 
ish entertainment program, which 
featured a hypnotist, a magician, a 
dance team, female vocalist, an or- 
chestra and Whitey Roberts, well- 
known master of ceremonies. During 
the dinner, 12 turkeys, 12 flash lights 
and two clock radios were given 
away as door prizes. Phil W. Tobias, 
Jr., vice president of Simmonds & 
Simmonds, Inc., Chicago, arranged 
the program. 

The next meeting is scheduled for 
Jan. 18, 1952, and will be held at 
the Morrison Hotel. The program for 
this meeting will include the installa- 
tion of new officers of the club. 

———-BREAD |S THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


DENVER FIRE 

DENVER—The Denver Feed Co. 
plant here recently was struck by 
fire, which caused damage estimated 
at about a quarter of a million dol- 
lars. The value of the feed and grain 
destroyed was placed at more than 
$150,000, and the building was valued 
at more than $75,000. 
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Centennial nourncmusco 


GENERAL OFFICES: 340 CENTRAL BLOG., SEATTLE 4, WASH, 
DOMESTIC AND EXPORT MILLERS © DEALERS IN ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 














SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 
Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 
Spring Patents 


WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 





Generel Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills et Weitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athens, Oregon 
Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F. KILTHAU, Produce Exchenge, New York 














FAMILY FLOUR 





B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago 


MILLERS OF 


e WHEAT and RYE bd 


BAKERY FLOUR 


CRACKER FLOUR 

















All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


1000 cwts. Flour—250 ewts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 


WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 





FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,sEaTTI_z, U.S.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
OLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. Eastzes Rereesentative, 25 Beaver Street, New Yorx Orry 














J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. ** {20's 


Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 4,200 CWIS. SACKS 





see FLOUR 
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THE HIGGINSVILLE 
FLOUR MILL 
Higginsville, Missouri 


Capacity 14,000 Sacks 
SOUTHERN OFFICES: Memphis, T 


DIXIE-PORTLAND 
FLOUR MILLS 


Richmond, Virginia 
Daily 
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INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Over a Century of Milling Progress 
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EXPORT FLOUR INSURED ALL RISKS BY 


The SEA INSURANCE CO., Ltd. 


OF LIVERPOOL 


ORIGINATORS of ALL RISKS 
INSURANCE ON FLOUR 


Policies of this Company 


‘T+ are held by leading millers 


Atlante, Georgie 


Chicago, tli. Dallas, Texes 


CHUBB & SON 


United States Managers 


90 John Street 


San Francisco, Calif. 


New York 


Montreal, Canede 








“MV elvet-Crumb” 


_Bisquick Used in 
New Cake Created 
by General Mills 


MINNEAPOLIS—The home serv- 
ice department of General Mills, 
Inc., has turned to the “granddaddy 
of the baking mixes” for the main in- 
gredient of its newest cake creation, 
Velvet-Crumb, the company reports. 

The cake, which is made from Bis- 
quick, received one of the highest 
ratings of any baked product ever 
tested by the hundreds of homemak- 
ers who try out new recipes in their 
kitchens for General Mills, officials 
said. 

Velvet-Crumb is similar to the 
traditional butter cake, but some- 
thing about Bisquick gives it a bet- 
ter eating quality, according to the 
home service department. 

It has time-saving advantages as 
only 90 seconds are required for 
beating, it was explained. There is no 
creaming, no sifting and only one 
egg is needed. 

Back in 1931, when it was intro- 
duced, Bisquick provided the home- 
maker with an easy way of serving 
hot biscuits. Later it was adopted in 
recipes for pancakes, waffles, short- 
cake, meat pie topping, muffins, cob- 
blers, cinnamon rolls, dumplings and 
coffee cake 

Within the last two years it has 
been popularized for making peanut 
butter and mincemeat cookies. 
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WHOLESALERS TO HEAR 
STABILIZATION CHIEF 


NEW YORK—Roger L. Putnam, 
head of the Economic Stabilization 
Agency, will speak at the annual 
convention of the National-American 
Wholesale Grocers Assn. in Atlantic 
City, Sherwin A. Hill, NAWGA presi- 
dent, announces. Mr. Putnam will talk 
at the closing luncheon session Jan. 
18 at the Ambassador Hotel. 

This will be one of the first ad- 
dresses of the newly appointed ad- 
ministrator. He will give his views on 
various aspects of the country’s mo- 
bilization program. 
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OKLAHOMA FOUNDATION 
HELPS WHEAT RESEARCH 


OKLAHOMA CITY—Directors and 
Officers of the Oklahoma Wheat Re- 
search Foundation meeting in Ok!a- 
homa City, Nov. 29, authorized a 
grant of $4,000 to assist wheat re- 
search work at Oklahoma A & M 
College. Present to explain how the 
money would be used was Dr. A. M. 
Schlehuber, head of the new Wheat 
Research Laboratory at Oklahoma 
A & M College, and Dr. Roy Chatters, 
in charge of research on wheat in- 
sect and disease contro] for the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture in the 
Southwest. 

Bioelectric potentials offer startling 
new means of testing wheat yields 
with only a few seeds according to 
Dr. Chatters. He also reviewed use 
of radio-active isotopes in checking 
transfer of wheat mosaic by green- 
bugs. 

“This $4,000 is just a start toward 
the help we hope to give our scien- 
tists,” stated Dellis V. Nelson, presi- 
dent of the Oklahoma foundation. 
“We appreciate the college and expe- 
riment station providing us with the 
fine new $175,000 wheat research lab- 
oratory and will support their ef- 
forts to the best of our ability,” he 
added. 
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The 
OBINSON 
SALINA, KANSAS 


MILLING CAPACITY 2,700 CWTS. 
GRAIN STORAGE 1,350,000 BUS. 
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The J. C. Lysle Milling Co. 


MILLERS OF 
HARD AND SOFT WHEAT 
FLOUR 


SINCE 1874 


Leavenworth, Kansas 











Moore - Lowry Flour Mills Co. 
Kansas City, Me. 
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‘The Choice of the 
Finest Hard Wheats 


The only mill in this great terminal 
market, Universal consistently offers: 


BETTER SPRING WHEAT 
AND DURUM FLOURS 


DULUTH UNIVERSAI 
MILLING CO 





The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
MINNEAPOLIS ¢« MINNESOTA 











— ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A [> 


It pays to pick the right cake 
flour! Average flours really cost 
more than top quality flours like 
ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A, which 
produces more finished cake per 
pound of flour. You get a richer, 
moister, longer-keeping cake with 
ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A. 











| VOIGT MILLING CO. 
Grand Rapids, Mich, Telephone 85991 





MICHIGAN FLOURS } 


(Quality Controlled) 
CHELSEA MILLING CO. 


Chelsea, Michigan 2 








Victor-Champion-Frost King-Headliner 
Family Flour De Luxe 


THE CRETE MILLS 


CRETE, NE 



























































DAVIS- NOLAND- MERRILL 
GRAIN CO. 


KANSAS CITY MISSOURI 











THE CROWN BAG CO. 


2686 Harvard Ave. Memphis, Tenn. 
Telephone 34-4412 & 34-4413 
Dealers In Used Bags & New 

...- Cotton and Burlap 





Bags For All Purposes 
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SUGAR QUOTAS FOR 1952 


SET AT 7,700,000 TONS 


WASHINGTON—Sugar quotas for 
1952 totaling 7,700,000 tons were an- 
nounced Dec. 20 by Charles F. Bran- 
nan, secretary of agriculture. This 
is the quantity determined by the 
USDA to be necesary to meet re- 
quirements of consumers in the con- 
tinental U.S. under the provisions of 
the Sugar Act of 1948. It compares 
with an initial determination of 8,- 
000,000 tons and a final determina- 
tion of 7,900,000 tons in 1951. 

The quotas for 1952 are being es- 
tablished at this level in order to re- 
flect distribution by refiners, process- 
ors and importers of about 7,700,000 
tons, the department states. As a 
result of declining domestic demand 
for sugar in recent months, sugar 
prices are too low to maintain domes- 
tic beet and cane production. Al- 
though domestic sugar prices 
strengthened during the summer of 
1951 when inflationary forces affected 
the world market, they have declined 
since then to the low level of last 
spring. 

A rather general tendency to re- 
duce inventories in recent months has 
weakened the demand for sugar. Cur- 
rent consumer. inventories are below 
levels that are considered desirable 
for the department in view of the 
time and hazards incident to import- 
ing, processing and distributing sup- 
plies to ultimate users. This tendency, 
however undesirable, has been taken 
into consideration in making the de- 
termination for 1952, USDA says. 
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CHICAGO METALLIC NAMES 


JOE M. WHITSON AS AGENT 


CHICAGO — The Chicago Metallic 
Mfg. Co. has announced the appoint- 
ment of Joe M. Whitson as Chicago 
Metallic’s representative in New Mex- 
ico, Colorado, Wyoming and Mon- 
tana. 

Mr Whitson is president of the 
Joe M. Whitson Equipment Co., 5135 
Beach Court, Denver 11. Jerome H. 
Debs, Chicago Metallic’s president, 
made the announcement. 
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JOHN R. LINDSAY NAMED 
WINNIPEG EXCHANGE HEAD 


WINNIPEG—John R. Lindsay, 
vice president and assistant manager 
of the Canadian Consolidated Grain 
Co., was appointed chairman of the 
board of governors of the Winnipeg 
Grain Exchange. He fills the vacancy 
created by the recent death of C. L. 
Simmonds. 

Mr. Lindsay has been a member of 
the Grain Exchange since 1942, and 
has been a member of the board of 
governors of the exchange since 1947. 
He has been associated with the Con- 
solidated Grain Co. for a number of 
years. 

D. G. Thomson, export manager of 
Jas. Richardson & Sons, Ltd. and 
Charles Kroft, vice president and 
managing director of the McCabe 
Grain Co., were named vice chair- 
men. H. W. Buley, North Star Com- 
mission Co., Ltd., was named a mem- 
ber of the board of governors of the 
exchange. The appointments were 
made Dec. 19. 
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THE UNINVITED GUEST 
Insects living in farm grain bins 
eat or destroy 5% or more of the 
grain stored in the U.S. each year, 
reports the North Dakota Extension 
Service. 


SUNNY 
KANSAS 


Fine quality is a tradition with 
SUNNY KANSAS. For many 
years this Famous brand has 
earned a top position among 
bakery Flours. The reason is 
simple . . . it is consistent ad- 
herence to top quality standards 
from wheat selection to final 
packaging. 


THE WICHITA FLOUR MILLS CO. 


5,000 Sacks Capacity 1,000,000 Bushels Storage 
WICHITA a KANSAS 
CABLE ADDRESS, “SENTINEL” 





STRATTON GRAIN COMPANY 


GRAIN AND FEED MERCHANTS 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


CHICAGO, ILL. ST. JOSEPH, MO. 


NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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There are two days in every week about which we should not worry—tw. days which should be kept free from fear and apprehen- 
sion. ... One of these days is yesterday with its mistakes and cares, its aches and pains, its faults and blunders. Yesterday has passed 


forever beyond our control... . 


cannot erase a single word we said. Yesterday is gone. 


All the money in the world cannot bring back yesterday. We cannot undo a single act we performed; we 
. . » The other day we should not worry about is tomorrow with its possible 


adversities, its burdens, its large promise and poor performance. Tomorrow also is beyond our immediate control. . . . Tomorrow’s sun 
will rise either in splendor or behind a mask of clouds—but it will rise. Until it does, we have no stake in tomorrow, for it is as yet 
unborn. ... That leaves only one day—today. Any man can fight battles for just one day. It is only when you and I add the burdens of 
those two awful eternities—yesterday and tomorrow—that we break down... . It is not the experience of today that drives men mad—it 
is remorse or bitterness for something which happened yesterday and the dread of what tomorrow may bring. Let us, therefore, journey 
but one day at a time.—From The Rotarian. 





& & %& WHAT’S IN THE BRIT- 
ISH SAUSAGE? — Austerity has 
done many things to the British diet 
and has necessitated many a new 
food manufacturing technique. High 
extraction flour and off-white bread 
are familiar examples. Less familiar 
to us in this country is what has hap- 
pened to the sausage. From Milling, 
the British flour industry journal, 
come these particulars: “The ubiqui- 
é4ous sausage has been the subject 
of considerable discussion and much 
condemnation during the past 10 
years. The majority of the comments 
and criticisms on this variety of food 
have, however, related to its meat 
content, or perhaps rather to its lack 
of meat, and to the presence of other 
unusual ingredients, such as soy flour 
and, more recently, milk powder. 
It is not often that the discussion 
has revolved around the cereal filler, 
although this is an important and 
indeed necessary ingredient of the 
sausage mix. Usually, the filler is 
some form of baked product; in 
some instances, it takes the form of 
bread crumbs but the best sausage 
fillers are produced from specially 
made rusks.” % % 2 MUSTN’T BE 
“PAPPY.”—You should know, per- 
haps, that if a sausage binder is to 
qualify as a product of high charac- 
ter, it must meet certain require- 
ments. First and foremost, it must 
be able to absorb a considerable pro- 
portion of water. Secondly, it is not 
sufficient merely that it should be 
able to take up and to hold this wa- 
ter, but it must be able to hold it 
in sucha way that the binder feels 
dry and “sandy.” A sausage binder 
which absorbs a high proportion of 
water but in such a manner that the 
mixture feels wet and “pappy” is 
not satisfactory. Thirdly, the binder 
must show a good. white color. 
& & & Milling thus develops the 
theme: “There will obviously be a 
limit to the amount of water which a 
given sausage binder will absorb and 
still remain dry and sandy to the 
touch. A first-class product, however, 
will be capable of absorbing twice its 
weight of water without losing an 
appearance and feel of dryness. In- 
deed, a recognized test of a sausage 
binder is to add to a weighed quan- 
tity of it twice that weight of water 
and then, after stirring, to test the 
feel of the mixture. Admixed with 
the white particles of a sausage bind- 


er will be brownish particles which 
are derived from the outer surfaces 
of the original rusks. These darker 
particles must not, however, be too 
plentiful, nor should they be unduly 
dark in color. If the number or depth 
of color of the brownish particles is 
too great, they will detract signifi- 
cantly from the over-all whiteness of 
the binder, and in such an event the 
binder, even if satisfactory in ab- 
sorbing power, would not qualify 
as a top grade product.” #*% # # 
THE BEST SAUSAGE RUSKS are 
produced by making what is in es- 
sence a form of plain biscuit and 
then grinding and sieving this. The 
grinding and sieving present no dif- 
ficulties, and the quality of the fin- 
ished rusks is determined by the na- 
ture of the “biscuits” from which they 
are produced. This, in turn, is gov- 
erned very largely by the manufac- 
turing technique. Comparatively mi- 
nor changes in the manufacturing 
operations may give rise to signifi- 
cantly altered characteristics in the 
biscuits and hence in the finished 
rusks. So it appears that one must 
really know how to make the right 
rusk in the right way—which is an- 
other story entirely, and too tech- 
nical for this page. 


The mummy wheat hoax is not 
only perennial—it is international. 
Outbreaks in recent years have been 
reported from France and England. 
Now Germany is afflicted. Die Mul- 
lerei, a German flour milling jour- 


nal, solemnly reports that wheat 
kernels over 3,000 years old were 
found by a soldier in Egypt and 
sown by a farmer in Weissenstadt. 
Only two kernels sprouted, but each 
—we are quoting the German paper 
—produced 10 stalks bearing six 
ears containing about 40 kernels 
each. Editors of four journals 
usually don’t fall for the mummy 
wheat superstition. For several gen- 
erations they have been trying to 
debunk it. The hoax sprouts and 
multiplies, though the wheat as- 
suredly does not. 


Any legislation that would restrict 
the grain market in any way or affect 
its stability or its liquidity, could 
easily increase the cost of marketing 
agricultural products. If a price risk 
be forced upon a miller, he would 
be compelled to pass on the cost of 
carrying that risk; the margin be- 
tween what the grower receives and 
what the consumer pays for the fin- 
ished product would be widened ap- 
preciably. This country is fortunate 
indeed in having a well developed, 
orderly and efficient marketing sys- 
tem for handling the products of 
American farms and such a system is 
provided by our recognized grain ex- 
changes. I would like to express my 
appreciation to them for the great 
service they perform for the milling 
and allied industries and for agricul- 
ture, the great basic industry.—Leslie 
N. Perrin, president of General Mills, 
Inc. 
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“T allow,” said Old Dad Fetchit, of the Fish 
, River Roller Mills, “that I ain't what you'd 
m=. call a right down religious man, but, 
"somehow or other, jes’ now I feel that 

the biggest an’ best thing in all cre- 


ifaith that the Almighty knows 


power of sweetness into men’s hearts, 


= Calvary ought to mean more to you an’ to me an’ to 
everybody else this year than ever before in all our lives.” 


ation an’ the only thing that a 
man rightly can tie to is his 


what He is about. I got it in 
my mind that out of all the 
troubles there's goin’ to come a 








& & & CAKE BROBDINGNA- 
GIAN—Probably the largest cake 
ever made was that ordered by Fred- 
erick William I, king of Prussia, in 
June 1730. It is said that this con- 
tained 36 bbl. flour, 200 gal. milk, 
one ton of butter, one ton of yeast 
and 5,000 eggs. The finished cake was 
18 yards long, eight yards broad, and 
more than one half a yard thick. It 
was so large that 30,000 soldiers 
could not eat it all. 


A secretary’ at Atkinson Milling 
Co. called to report their office is 
being remodeled. One of the work- 
men tearing out a baseboard found 
a check for $168, dated Nov. 2, 1931. 
Think what that would have bought 
in those days.—Minneapolis Tribune. 


eee 
GREAT-GREAT-GRANDFATHER 


Oliver Lea, I have heard it told 

How you pioneered when young 
and bold; 

How you built a mill on the 
Brandywine 

From rough-hewn timbers of oak 
and pine, 

And stone upon stone . 
at last it stood 

With door ajar, and you called 
it good. 

Settlers, wagons, barley and 
wheat— 

And a millwheel turning that 
men might eat. 

Builder and dreamer, unafraid, 

You scorned the hour when vis- 
ions fade. 


. till 


Here it stands, your old, old mill, 

Chastened by years, but holding 
still 

Something of dignity, something 
earned 

On that first day when the mill- 
wheel turned. 

Great-great-grandfather, long un- 
known, 

Your spirit hovers round beam 
and stone . 

The times are grave, the way not 
clear, 

And I, world-weary, am kneeling 
here 

Beside your mill on the Brandy- 
wine— 

May grace from your spirit 
strengthen mine! 


Sadie Fuller Seagrave 
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THE MODERN MEDICINE MAN 


NLY in direction, not in the degree of our 

stupidity and gullibility, have we moved 
from the level of the Polynesian priest-taboo, 
jungle Africa’s voodoo and the Indian medicine 
man. The food faker seems to have us as much in 
thrall as if we were the snake and he the Calcutta 
charmer. 

“Health food” rackets have been going on for 
a long time, and strangely the advance of nutri- 
tional science and knowledge has done little to 
discourage them. In fact, the prominence of great 
nutritional advances such as enrichment of flour 
and bread actually has set the stage for vastly 
amplified and immensely more profitable food 
crank exploitation of the public’s stimulated in- 
terest in diet. 

Charles W. Crawford, U.S. Food and Drug 
Administrator, has done a valiant public service 
in his many recent utterances on this subject, one 
of which appears in the December number of the 
American Magazine under the heading, “Beware 
the ‘Health Food’ Peddlers!’ He gives short shrift 
to predatory food faddists who, he says, “are 
persuading 10 million Americans this year that 
they are suffering from everything from cancer 
to malnutrition, all brought on by diet deficiency.” 
For their snide panaceas they will rake in half 
a billion ill-gotten dollars. 

The food fakers, Mr. Crawford says, are an 
economic cheat. The consumer, in many cases, is 
simply purchasing something he doesn’t need. But 
the real harm comes from telling healthy people 
the good food they’re eating is bad and giving 
unhealthy people a false reliance upon crank diets 
and thus persuading them to stay away from the 
doctor until it is forever too late. 

The thing comes right through the front door 
of the breadstuffs industries. It has invaded the 
family circle—not merely the customer’s family 
but the miller’s family and the baker’s fam- 
ily. Believe this or not, we know of a couple 
of yogurt and blackstrap millers’ wives, and 
a young baker from Salt Lake City pleaded 
with us the other day for help in dealing 
with the violent aversion of all his female rela- 
tives for any kind of bread made from flour not 
ground cool and sweet on stones instead of rollers 
and not “robbed” of its “natural” nutrients. 

Dr. Crawford's advice to the public and to in- 
dustry is significant and imperative. He declares 
that every housewife “must develop a healthy 
skepticism about those people who tell her that 
her food supply is deficient and that, in order to 
get her family ‘chemically in balance,’ she should 
supplement their diet with a special ‘health 
food’.” And here is where industry comes inh. Dr. 
Crawford insists that the manufacturers, “who 
have done such an excellent over-all job” and have 
made America the best-fed country in the world, 
must now do their part in rescuing food 
fakers’ victims from error and harm “by an edu- 
cational campaign to counteract the false teach- 
ings of nutritional quacks.” 


e®ee 
BREAD ENRICHMENT ABROAD 


NRICHMENT of flour and bread outside the 
U.S. has been slow to catch on. This is due, 

of course, not so much to nutritional conservatism 
and to lagging scientific initiative as to the wheat- 
scarcity economies which have prevailed so widely 
in wheat-consuming areas since the beginning of 
World War Il. Britain was first on the road but 
was detoured by the austerities of war and has 
never fully returned to it. Other importing coun- 
tries have been unable to take even the first step. 
Canada, though there was no wheat scarcity 
to support this attitude, was reluctant to accept 
synthetic enrichment and took the by-road of 
higher extraction as a sort of compromise ap- 
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proach which did not in fact come anywhere 
near to the same goal. But now the milling and 
baking industries of Canada are under increas- 
ing pressure to come onto the enrichment high- 
way. Per capita flour consumption has dropped 
from an average of 180 Ib. 20 years ago to around 
153 Ib. Agitation for improvement in the nutri- 
tional quality of bread is ‘in full cry. Enrichment 
is being sought not only for its own sake but as 
a means for stemming the downward trend in 
consumption. The story of the enrichment move- 
ment in the U.S. seems likely to be repeated on 
the Canadian side of the border. 

Canadian millers and bakers appear to be 
receptive and the matter is much discussed in 
their councils. They are not in agreement as to 
means and methods, but these matters are inci- 
dental. Millers seem to feel that the processing 
should be in the hands of bakers. Bakers make 
polite rejoinder that it is a messy job and they'd 
prefer to have the miller do it. In the end they’ll 
probably join hands in the matter, as is done in 
the U.S. 

An influencing consideration is the fact that 
enrichment is on an established footing in New- 
foundland, where its demonstrated effectiveness 
caused it to be retained when confederation with 
Canada took place three years ago. It has official 
authorization until early next year but there is 
no intimation that it will not be continued. To 
withdraw it now would do violence to the wishes 
of Newfoundlanders, who have come to appreciate 
from experience the benefits of enrichment, and 
the federal government in consequence is likely 
to retain it even if an official go-ahead is not 
given to the rest of Canada. 


LAGGARD FARMING RESEARCH 


E are indebted to Donald G. Fletcher, ex- 

ecutive secretary of the Rust Prevention 
Assn., for the reminder that the federal Depart- 
ment of Agriculture was intended, when it was 
established back in 1862, to be a research and 
informational body. Now, considering the fact that 
less than 5% of the department’s budget is spent 
on research, it seems to be doing almost every- 
thing else BUT what it was set up to do. 

The U.S. Department of Agriculture has be- 
come one of the most powerful and all-embracing 
governmental agencies in the world. It has moved 
over not only into all phases of agricultural wel- 
fare but into many phases of general welfare. It 
no longer stops at giving the farmer information 
and advice, but takes the farmer by the hand 
and helps him conduct the whole operation of 
agriculture, following which it finds him a profit- 
able market. It plans his life. It lends him money, 
provides him with services, eases his debts, ad- 
ministers relief. And then it steps over to the 
whole public with advice about what to do with 
the farmer’s product, which in many cases is 
equivalent to ordering what to eat and what 
not to eat, what to wear and even what to think. 

But Mr. Fletcher is not complaining of this 
diversion from the original purpose save by in- 
ference. He mentions it merely to indicate what 
that initial purpose was and how far we have 
departed from it, and thus to lend force to his 
suggestion that there is plenty of room and of 
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reason to step backward a bit toward first 
principles. 

Industry has spent and will continue to spend 
millions in its reseurch to provide better agricul- 
tural tools and . The benefits derived 
from mechanization of farming are tremendous. 
But there are definite limits beyond which these 
aids cannot go in maintaining and increasing 
farm production. Basic research is necessary to 
make these devices fully and continuously effec- 
tive. Improved crop varieties are essential, along 
with the know-how to make the most of them. 
Take wheat alone; despite all that has been done 
to provide high yield and resistance to disease, 
research men know and farmers have learned 
through painful experience that we are only a step 
or two ahead in the eternal no-quarter battle 
against destructive pests and the diabolical 


whimsies of climate. 

Agricultural research is a matter of national 
defense, and we don’t mean military defense. We 
mean the cold war of national economy and of 
world hunger. 


AUSTERITY IN MILL MACHINERY 


NDER the National Production Authority's 

schedule of allocations of controlled mate- 
rials for the first quarter of 1952, manufacturers 
of milling machinery and equipment will obtain 
about 35% of the controlled materials they have 
requested for that period. NPA officials admit this 
will barely meet the requirements for replacment 
parts to keep existing equipment in operating 
condition. 

About a year ago representatives of grain and 
milling machinery firms recognized the need of a 
formal organization to present their case for 
controlled materials allocations in Washington. As 
a result, the Grain Processing Machinery Manu- 
facturers Assn. was formed. This association has 
worked diligently to supply NPA officials with 
estimates of actual needs of the controlled ma- 
terials. Representatives of the association are 
included in the industry advisory council and the 
council has met with government officials at 
least twice. 

The Grain Processing Machinery Manufactur- 
ers Assn. has done all that it can do. Now it is 
up to the customer to speak. Congressmen are 
mostly at home for the holiday season—not a 
bad time to hear some speaking on the subject. 
The logic is simple. Increased production of food- 
stuffs is an essential part of the defense program. 
A cutback in materials needed to accomplish this 
part of the program would be as inconsistent as 
denying the new lathe needed to turn another gun. 

Letters and telegrams protesting the too 
drastic cutback in materials for manufacture of 
flour and feed milling equipment are being ad- 
dressed to Roy C. Hartwell, chief of the Food 
Processing Machinery Branch, General Industrial 
Equipment Division of the National Production 
Authority, Washington, D.C. 


Peter Pineo Chase, M.D., who subscribes 
himself as “editor-in-chief of the Rhode Island 
Medical Journal,” comments in his syndicated 
newspaper “health” column on chemicals in food. 
He views the new chemicals used in agriculture 
calmly, and doubts “if they get into the consum- 
ers’ inwards enough to make much trouble.” On 
the whole, he assures us we needn't do too much 
worrying about the chemicals in food. Sez he: 
“The generation which knew the virtue of a well 
aged New England or York State cheese or a 
Kimball & Colwell sausage flavor will be soon 
gone. But remember what this column said in 
1947. White flour does more than Malthus can 
to sterilize the Englishman.” Whoa, now, Doc. The 
Rev. Mr. Malthus wasn't that drastic—he just 
tried to persuade people not to multiply so fast 
or there might be an empty flour barrel. 
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Canadian Comment ° ° By George E. Swarbreck 


CHRISTMAS COMPLAINT—Christ- 
mas is as good a time as any to take 
a swipe at those forecasting the in- 
evitable economic doom of Great 
Britain, Canada’s best customer in 
many commodities and particularly 
in wheat and flour. Some Canadian 
newspaper financial writers have been 
hanging out the crepe for Britain, 
according to an analysis made by the 
U.K. Information Office in Ottawa. 

A specimen of the wreaths gar- 
nered from the black bordered col- 
umns of business and financial papers 
states, “We might as well kiss the 
U.K. market goodbye for now, and 
set about the problem of finding an- 
other market for our exportable sur- 
pluses of food products and industrial 
materials.” 

The information authorities do not 
identify this particular mourner, but 
his attention reasonably can be di- 
rected to figures which show that in 
the first 10 months of 1951 Britain’s 
purchases from Canada, reckoned in 
cold cash, were upped 42% over the 
same period a year ago. On the other 
hand, Canada’s purchases from Brit- 
ain increased only 17%. 

As for “finding another market” the 
Canadian wheat producers and the 
flour millers might have some pun- 
gent remarks to offer. In the first 
nine months of 1951 the dollar value 
of wheat shipped to Britain was $117 
million and that of flour $33.6 million. 
The wheat figure showed a slide from 
$132.9 million in the same period last 
year, but this may be corrected in 
the final quarter of the year because 
of an increase in shipments following 
the delayed harvest. The flour value, 


Maple Leaf Firm 
Extends Offer of 
Share Exchange 


TORONTO—The offer of the Ma- 
ple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., to exchange 
its shares for common shares in 
Purity Flour Mills has been extend- 
ed to Jan. 31, 1952. Initially, the ex- 
piration date had been set for Dec. 
17, 1951. 

The agents for Maple Leaf have 
offered the common stockholders of 
Purity 12 preference shares and one 
common share for each two common 
shares in Purity. Preferred share- 
holders were not included in the deal. 
In commenting on the offer, David 
I. Walker, president of Purity, stated 
that the directors of the company 
considered that the arrangement 
would be fair and advantageous and 
he added that one large holder had 
already indicated his acceptance. 

Subsequently, Kenneth F. Wads- 
worth, president of Maple Leaf, stat- 
ed that substantial economies in the 
costs of the two companies could be 
secured by making the most effective 
use of the milling facilities of each. 
He expected that important advan- 
tages would flow from the proposed 
acquisition as a result of the integra- 
tion of operations though it was 
stressed that the two companies 
would continue to operate as sepa- 
rate and distinct businesses. 

Both companies have their head- 
quarters in Toronto and have exten- 
sive milling facilities throughout 
Canada. 





however, has been upped by $5 mil- 
lion over last year. Exports of other 
primary products, with the exception 
of bacon, cheese and newsprint, show 
similar increases, the total value in 
the first three quarters of 1951 being 
returned at $441 million as against 
$344 million. 

Admittedly, in a cold war world, 
hungry for raw materials, many of 
the exportable surpluses could be 
sold quite easily elsewhere, but is this 
true of wheat and flour? And the 
world is dollar starved as well as raw 
material starved, the UKIO pertinent- 
ly points out. 
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CREPE HANGERS IN HISTORY— 
The British themselves have produced 
a fair share of mourners who thought 
that their own demise was the end 
of everything. A 16th century prov- 
erb had it, “When hempe is sponne, 
England’s done.” This meant that 
wher “hempe” as represented by the 
monarchs Henry, Edward, Mary, Phil- 
ip and Elizabeth completed their 
reigns, England would come to utter 
confusion. Doomsday came with the 
death of Elizabeth in 1603 but the 
canny English obtained a transfusion 
of good Scottish blood and James VI 
of Scotland was crowned James I of 
Great Britain. Since then the Scots 
have been running England. All ex- 
cept those who are running Canada. 

William Pitt, a former prime min- 
ister, said in 1806, the last year of 
his life, “Oh, my country! How I 
leave my country.” In 1847 the Duke 
of Wellington declared, “I am bor- 
dering upon 77 years of age passed in 
honor. I hope that the Almighty may 
protect me from being a witness of 
the tragedy which I cannot persuade 
my contemporaries to take measures 
to avert.” 

Other countries have contributed 
their share of sourpusses. One ex- 
ample was the late champagne ped- 
dler, Joachim von Ribbentrop, who 
said in 1940, “It is only a question 
of how long it will be before England, 
under the impact of our operations, 
admits to complete collapse.” Ending 
this list of would be mourners is,a 
young lady student who wrote to a 
U.K. information office in 1947, “I 
am preparing a thesis on the eco- 
nomic and political collapse of Great 
Britain. Would you please send me 
official pamphlets on this subject.” 

Despite wars, despite economic 
crises, despite even an experiment in 
Socialism, Britain will survive. 
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EPILOGUE—The words of a very 
great American can be used to write 
the epilogue to this story. In 1847 
Ralph Waldo Emerson summed up 
the prevailing situation with words 
which are as true today as they 
were more than a century ago: “So 
3 . I feel in regard to this aged 
England . . . pressed upon by transi- 
tions of trade and . . competing 
populations, I see her not dispirited, 
not weak, but well remembering that 
she has seen dark days before; in- 
deed, with a kind of instinct that she 
sees a little better in a cloudy day, 
and that, in a storm of battle and 
calamity, she has a secret vigor and 
a pulse like a cannon.” 
& 


DOLLAR VALUE RISES—tThe cur- 
rent hike in the value of the Cana- 
dian dollar in terms of U.S. funds 
does not spell a Merry Christmas for 


the Canadian wheat farmers. As the 
dollar goes up the returns for Cana- 
dian wheat sold under the Interna- 
tional Wheat Agreement slide. No. 1 
northern brings $1.80 bu. U.S. funds, 
and at the former average prevailiny 
discount of 5% the return was $1.89 
Canadian funds. Recently the dis- 
count has been cut to 2% and IWA 
quotations reacted accordingly. At 
the beginning of December No. 1 
northern was quoted at $1.87 Cana- 
dian funds basis in store at the 
Lakehead. Later the price was sliced 
to $1.83 although it subsequently 
went to $1.85. Financial commenta- 
tors are now speculating on the 
chances of the Canadian dollar reach- 
ing parity with that of the US., in 
which case Canadian top grade wheat 
will sell at $1.80 bu. 


GRAIN MOVEMENT — The Cana- 
dian transportation controller, Roy 
W. Milner, has stated that the mini- 
mum movement of Canadian grain 
will be fixed at 200 cars a day, made 
up of 100 cars for the export move- 
ment of wheat, 50 cars for the export 
movement of coarse ,grains and 50 
ears for the shipment of feed for 
use in Canada and the USS. 

This latter allocation, the trade 
feels, is too small to meet the de- 
mand, and some delays in meeting 
requirements may be experienced. 


NEW SHIP LAUNCHED—Launched 
on the birthday anniversary of James 
Norris, Sr., whose name she bears, 
the new addition to the fleet of the 
Upper Lakes and St. Lawrence Navi- 
gation Co., built at Midland, Ont., 
will be the longest, though not the 
largest, Great Lakes carrier. Her 
length over-all of 663% ft. will be 
24 ft. longer than the Coverdale, her 
predecessor in the same yard. The 
“James Norris, Sr.,” will have a dis- 
placement of 25,000 long tons and the 
carrying capacity is estimated at 
650,000 bu. grain. Immediately after 
the launching the keel was laid for 
a sister ship to be called the ‘“Gor- 
don C. Leitch,” named for the presi- 
dent of the Toronto Elevators, Ltd., 
and an influential figure in the Ca- 
nadian flour trade. 

e 
ST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY—Devel- 
opment of the St. Lawrence Seaway 
is part of a master plan to bring 
Canada’s transportation facilities in- 
to step with its agricultural and in- 
dustrial progress, according to gov- 
ernment officials. As part of the plan 
Canada has built 11,000 boxcars dur- 
ing the present year while every ship- 
building berth on the Great Lakes 
is operating on a full schedule, With- 
out the seaway Canada will be unable 
to solve her bulk transportation prob- 
lem which this year resulted in a 
traffic snarl which has had repercus- 
sions throughout the whole of the 
grain and flour trade. Besides pro- 
viding additional hydro facilities to 
bolster the growing industrial pro- 
gram, the seaway will permit a sav- 
ing of $10 million or more in the 
cost of moving grain. 
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$2 BILLION CROP VALUE — The 
gross value of Canada’s principal field 
crops is expected to total more than 
$2,000 million for the current year, 
according to the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics. This will represent an all 
time high. The gross value is cur- 
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rently assessed on August-November 
prices at $1,856 million but the of- 
ficials report that when additional 
payments and price adjustments for 
the remainder of the crop are taken 
into account, the value may well ex- 
ceed the two billion dollar limit. 

The preliminary estimate is higher 
than the final total of $1,854 million 
for 1950 and well above the pre- 
liminary estimate of $1,483 million 
for the same year. The figures refer 
to 20 different crops including wheat 
and coarse grains. 


———“SREAD IG THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


CANADIAN FLOUR AND 
WHEAT EXPORTS DROP 


WINNIPEG—Export sales of Ca- 
nadian wheat and flour fell off last 
week in typical holiday trade, and 
the combined total worked to all 
destinations was only 2,200,000 bu. 
This figure included a little less than 
300,000 bu. in the form of flour. 
About two thirds of the latter was 
worked to International Wheat 
Agreement destinations, chiefly Phil- 
ippines, British Guiana, Trinidad, the 
U.K. and Indonesia. Class 2 flour 
sales accounted for slightly more than 
one third of the total flour worked, 
with Hong Kong, Colombia, El Sal- 
vador, Tangier, Philippines and Ku- 
wait listed as the destinations. 

Wheat sales to IWA countries 
amounted to roughly 1,600,000 bu. 
with the U.K. taking 1,170,000 bu. 
and Switzerland 350,000 bu. The re- 
mainder went to Belgium and Ecua- 
dor. Class 2 wheat sales exceeded 
300,000 bu. with Belgium taking close 
to 300,000. Two thirds of the re- 
mainder went to Germany and one 
third to Switzerland. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Canadian Wheat 
Supplies Well 
Above Year Ago 


WINNIPEG—Canadian wheat sup- 
plies for the 1951-52 crop year are 
currently placed at 748,800,000 bu., 
comprised of carryover stocks of 
186,400,000 bu. and the 1951 crop 
estimated Oct. 31 at 562,400,000 bu. 
This total compares with 573,900,000 
for 1950-51. 

Domestic requirements for the cur- 
rent crop year are estimated at 150 
million bushels as compared with 
146,500,000 for the 1950-51 year. The 
total available for export and carry- 
over in the current year thus amounts 
to 598,800,000, against 427,400,000 bu. 
in 1950-51. 

Exports of wheat as grain in the 
first quarter of the present crop 
year amounted to 65,900,000 bu., 
against 40,400,000 for the August- 
October period last year, while ex- 
ports of wheat flour in terms of 
wheat were up to 9,200,000 bu. from 
9 million. Wheat was exported in the 
period to 34 and wheat flour to 57 
countries. 

The major markets for wheat as 
grain during the three months were: 
U.K. 23,500,000 bu., U.S. 8,500,000, 
Belgium 5,600,000, the Netherlands 
4,700,000, Brazil 2,600,000, Sweden 
and Switzerland each 2,500,000, Ire- 
land and Japan each 2,100,000 bu. 
Next in order, Chile, France, French 
Africa and Germany took between 
1 million and 2 million bushels. 

The U.K. was the largest market 
for wheat flour, exports to that coun- 
try amounting in terms of wheat to 
2,600,000 bu. Venezuela was second 
at 936,000 bu. followed by the Phil- 
ippine Islands at 752,000 bu. 
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Overseas Newsnotes... By The Northwestern Miller's 
Foreign Correspondents 


BRITISH MILLERS AND LABOR— 
Labor relations in the British flour 
milling industry hav: improved con- 
siderably during the past 17 months, 
according to C. H. Rogers, retiring 
chairman of the National Joint In- 
dustrial Council] for the Flour Mill- 
ing Industry. Two years ago rela- 
tions between the millers and the op- 
eratives had reached an all time low 
and T. J. Healy, representing the 
union side of the council, pointed 
out that the workers were not com- 
pletely satisfied with the way their 
wage and other claims had been met. 
He alleged that the council had for- 
feited its reputation of being the 
most progressive body of its kind. 
The millers quoted the government 
request to freeze wages at their pres- 
ent levels as grounds for refusing the 
desired increases. 

Mr. Healy regretted that state- 
ments had been made that the work- 
ers were to blame for the slow re- 
covery within the industry. This, he 
suggested, had an upsetting effect 
on morale. He pleaded for more care- 
ful consideration to be given to the 
moderate requests made by the oper- 
atives in order that relations between 
millers and employees could return 
to the high level which existed when 
the late Ernest Bevin, one-time Brit- 
ish foreign secretary, was a member 
of the council. 

The millers paid heed to Mr. 
Healy’s warnings of two years ago 
for since May, 1950, three separate 
wage increases have been granted. 
Referring to these increases Mr. 
Healy pointed out that the workers’ 
side of the council did not necessarily 
claim wages as the only matters 
which occupied their attention; there 
were many other things they would 
like to see in the industry. Mr. Healy 
expressed the hope that the need for 
further wage increases would not 
arise. They had no control over them 
however, because they were guided 
by the cost of living. 

e 
MILLING ORGANIZATION—wMillers 
of several European countries in 
membership of the International 


Milling Assn. met recently at The 
Hague, Holland, to discuss problems 
of trade interest. Subscribing mem- 
bers are Great britain, Belgium, Hol- 
land, Italy, France, Luxembourg, 
Portugal, Switzerland, Germany, 
Norway and Denmark. The associa- 
tion, which was formed in 1948, is 
presided over by Andre Vuylsteke, 
president of the Belgian Millers Assn. 

The association aims to strengthen 
the bond between all those who are 
engaged in flour milling throughout 
the world. All questions relating to 
the industry are studied and informa- 
tion on technical and scientific prog- 
ress is pooled. Attempts are being 
made to improve the good name of 
the flour milling industry by stress- 
ing improvements in organization, 
output and quality. Attention is also 
paid to matters of education and to 
studying developments in all coun- 
tries concerning the control and fu- 
ture of the industry. The associa- 
tion’s headquarters are in Paris 
where the secretary, Lucien Brisson, 
has his office. 


GERMAN RESERVES—Reserves of 
bread and feed grains in Germany 
are climbing. At the end of Novem- 
ber bread grain holdings stood at 
1,057,000 metric tons, an improve- 
ment over the situation at the same 
time last year when the stock was 
only 700,000 tons. Feed grain stocks 
have improved to 195,C90 tons from 
the 167,000 tons a year ago. 

The authorities have welcomed the 
improvement in the bread grain sup- 
ply position but efforts to make even 
more purchases are not being re- 
laxed. Turkey has agreed to supply 
10,000 tons of rye subject to avail- 
ability and negotiations are proceed- 
ing with the financial authorities for 
the guaranteeing of a credit of $60 
million which will be used for bread 
grain purchases. 

Meanwhile, the German bakers 
have told the millers that they are 
dissatisfied with the quality of the 
present day home milled flour claim- 
ing that it had become poorer and 
less uniform in the past 10 years. 


The millers, in reply, declared that 
the quality is determined by the cori- 
stantly :shifting grain supply posi- 
ticn. They alleged that recent im- 
ports of American wheat had con- 
tained more than 3% admixture over 
the U.S. official standard. The amount 
of grain affected was assessed at 40,- 
000 tons and the millers suggested 
that the federal authorities should 
take steps to have the matter righted. 

No other importing countries have 
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voiced similar complaints and it 
seems inconceivable that wheat ex- 
ported to Germany would be the only 
cargoes thus affected. 

The German flour importers have 
frequently pointed out that the grant- 
ing of a monopoly to the German flour 
milling industry would lead to com- 
plaints about poor quality and their 
forecasts are now being proven cor- 
rect. Only the circulation of import- 
ed flour alongside the home produced 
variety can ensure that the local 
product is kept up to the requisite 
standard. 
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PATH TO FREEDOM—tThe aboli- 
tion of foreign exchange control regu- 
lations in Canada, together with a 
partial decontrol of the pound ster- 
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ling in Britain, was welcomed in 
British trading circles as an indica- 
tion that once more the Common- 
wealth is on the way towards a freer 
economy. While present conditions do 
not allow the British to go all the 
way in restoring convertibility of 
sterling, the step now taken is a 
means toward that desirable end. 

Confidence in sterling was further 
established by the decision to pay 
the principal and interest due on the 
U.S. and Canadian loans. This does 
not mean that Britain’s dollar posi- 
tion is any better because gold will 
have to be sold to cover part of the 
payments, but it does illustrate the 
confidence of Winston Churchill’s 
Conservatives in the future. 

An economy shorn of its bureau- 
cratic trimmings will make for an 
easement in current trading condi- 
tions and the wheat and flour trades 
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will benefit accordingly. Gradually, 
as conditions improve, bulk buying 
as a factor in intergovernmental poli- 
cy will be abolished and private im- 
porters will once again be allowed to 
go out into the world and buy to the 
best advantage. 

The international grain trade will 
once again be allowed to function and 
the opening of the Liverpool futures 
market will be a natural follow up. 
Members of the governrnent appre- 
ciate that a considerable part of 
Britain’s prewar income came from 
such invisible exports as insurance 
and freight, and no time will be lost 
in regaining that position. However, 
financial observers in London stress 
that it will take time for trade to 
get back to normal. 

= 

DECONTROL OF JUTE TRADE— 
At a recent meeting of the London 
Jute Assn., traders heard details of 
negotiations which have been pro- 
ceeding with the British government 
on the question of the decontrol of 
the industry. The British Jute Trade 
Federation Council is representing 
the industry in the discussions. 

It is understood that the govern- 
ment is anxious to withdraw the re- 
strictions on the industry as soon as 
possible, but some sections of the 
jute trade are adverse to this step. 
The Dundee spinners are quoted as 
saying that decontrol would not be 
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advantageous at the present moment. 
With price control operating in both 
directions their profit margin is as- 
sured without risk. The London mer- 
chants, on the other hand, would 
prefer to offer their goods on a freer 
market rather than continue selling 
exclusively to the jute control. One 
serious problem, however, which is 
engaging the attention of the trade 
is the financing of jute business at 
he current high price levels. Trad- 
ers point out that considerably more 
capital would have to be employed 
if the trade were freed. 

The London jute market has been 
considerably firmer in recent weeks 
with Calcutta ist marks quoted 
around $448 ton, a rise of $7 over a 
period of four weeks. The return of 
the U.S. to the Calcutta market as 
a large buyer of hessian is reflected 
in this movement. 


BAN ON FEEDING WHEAT—Thr 
government of Argentina has issued 
an order prohibiting the feeding of 
wheat to livestock. A poor crop has 
reduced the export potential, and the 
banning of wheat for feed is believed 
to be part of a plan to scrape the 
bottom of the barrel in an effort to 
supply some part at least of the tra- 
ditional customers. Harvesting is now 
proceeding in wet weather and the 
yield is estimated to be in the region 
of 10 bu. an acre compared with the 
usual outturn of 20 bu. 


——BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE-——— 


MORE THAN 350 ATTEND 
ONTARIO FEED MEETING 


TORONTO—Ontario feedmen have 
elected Clifford M. Snider, Snider 
Flour Milling Co., Ltd. St. Jacobs 
and Waterloo, as their president for 
1952. Mr. Snider is also a director of 
the Ontario Flour Millers Assn., and 
he served as president of that group 
in 1946-47. 

More than 350 feed dealers attend- 
ed the association’s annual conven- 
tion at the King Edward Hotel, To- 
ronto, Dec. 12 and, after administra- 
tive business had been cleared, they 
heard an address by J. W. G. Mc- 
Ewan, formerly dean of agriculture 
at the University of Manitoba. Mr. 
McEwan took as his theme “Nutri- 
tion Is Everybody’s Business.” 

Speakers at the afternoon session 
were David K. Steenbergh, the Feed 
Bag, Milwaukee, who spoke on pres- 
ent day happenings in the trade, and 
John D. Converse, Canadian Indus- 
tries, Ltd., who traced the growth 
of the Canadian chemical industry. 

The luncheon speaker was Kenneth 
J. Farthing, Canadian Westinghouse, 
Ltd., who applied the technique of 
general advertising to the particular 
selling problem which has to be 
solved by the feed dealer. He stressed 
that to advertise once only was use- 
less; to -e effective advertising must 
be continuous. 

In the evening the feedmen were 
entertained at dinner by members of 
the milling and allied trades. W. A. 
Robertson, Toronto Elevators, Ltd., 
chairman of the grain and grain prod- 
ucts division of the Toronto Board 
of Trade, was in the chair: Bert Ber- 
nard, Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., 
acted his usual role as master of 
ceremonies at the entertainment pro- 
vided by the allied tradesmen, a fea- 
ture which has been an annual event 
of the feed convention for a number 
of years. 

The convention arrangements were 
in the hands of Murray McPhail, as- 
sociation secretary, and Miss J. M. 
Phillips, assistant secretary. 
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John Masterson 


JOHN MASTERSON ASSUMES 
BAKERS’ INSTITUTE DUTIES 


CHICAGO — John Masterson, who 
for the past four and a half years has 
been employed in administrative work 
with the American Bakers Assn., as- 
sumed the duties of office manager 
at the American Institute of Baking 
Dec, 1. 

Mr. Masterson, who is a native 
Chicagoan, was educated at St. 
Mary’s College in Winona, Minn., and 
before joining the ABA staff was 
educational counsellor at the Hines 
Veterans Hospital in Maywood, Il. 

During his years at ABA he worked 
directly with the late Tom Smith, as ~ 
assistant to him in the latter’s capac- 
ities as secretary and executive vice 
president of the association. In 1949, 
when Mr. Smith served as secretary 
and treasurer of the Baking Industry 
Exposition in Atlantic City, Mr. Mas- 
terson was his assistant. Following 
Mr. Smith’s death in October, 1950, 
he carried on the duties of Mr. 
Smith’s offices until the selection of 
Harold Fiedler as association secre- 
tary in April of this year. 


———“BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LiFe 


LEE CANTERBURY HEADS 
MEMPHIS GRAIN GROUP 

MEMPHIS—Lee Canterbury, man- 
ager of Cargill, Inc., in Memphis, has 
been elected president of the Mem- 
phis Grain Assn., subsidiary of the 
Memphis Merchants Exchange. He 
succeeds Ferd Heckle, Jr., of Heckle 
Bros. 

The association elected J. S. Harp- 
ster of Standard Commission Co., 
vice president, and named the follow- 
ing directors: E. L. Burgen, E. L. 
Burgen Co.; Leroy Gaston, Marianna 
Sales Co.; E. L. Luiebel, Brode Corp.; 
P. S. Seeds, Quaker Oats Co., and 
Harold Sullivan, Service Sales Co. 





‘E. D. SULLIVAN & COMPANY 


Members: Toronto Board of Trade 
Winnipeg Grain Exchange 
Exporters 
Flour, Feed, Seed Grain, Screenings 
Over 39 Years’ Experience Your Guar- 
antee of Service 
TORONTO 1, CANADA 
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Standard the world over for cutting 
smal! grains, wheat, hulled oats, ete. 
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Flour Sales 


Summaries from Leading Markets 


Prices reported in The Northwestern Miller's market reviews are for flour packed 
in 100-Ib. cotton sacks unless otherwise specified. Mill list prices are quoted in 
the principal manufacturing centers and sales prices in the larger distributing centers. 
They represent average wholesale levels and do not take into account high or law 
extremes at which occasional individual sales may have been made. Except as noted, 





the price situation reported in these columns is that of the day preceding publication. 








(Continued from page 14) 
Central West 
Chicago: Central states mills sold 
only limited amounts of flour during 
the week ending Dec. 22. Bakery 
sales were exceedingly slow, and fam- 
ily flour business also lagged. Total 
sales averaged around 30% of capac- 

ity. 

Mill representatives said the week 
was a fairly typical holiday period, 
with bakers busy in their shops, or 
tied up in social activities, not inter- 
ested in taking on any quantity of 
flour. Sales were of the fill-in variety. 

Soft wheat mills sold limited 
amounts to eastern outlets, but al- 
most no cake flour was sold. Family 
flour, also, moved slowly. Although 
millers said snowy cold weather usu- 
ally encouraged home baking, the 
weather so far had not had that ef- 
fect. It was thought that other items, 
in keeping with the Christmas sea- 
son, were offering strong competition 
for flour. 

It also was pointed out that bakers 
are making an effort to trim their 
inventories, for tax and accounting 
purposes, at this time. It is thought 
that market developments largely 
will be ignored until after the turn 
of the year. Favorable price devel- 
opments after that might cause a 
large volume of business, brokers be- 
lieve 

Quotations Dec. 22: Spring top 
patent $5.85@6.20, standard $5.75@ 
6.10, clear $5.45@5.80; hard winter 
short $5.82@5.91, 95% patent $5.72@ 
5.81, clear $5.15@5.45; soft winter 
short $7.09@7.49, standard $6.39G 
6.89, clear $5.93@6.25. 

St. Louis: Local mills report that 
after experiencing a few days of 
brisk sales, business again became 
dull with the trade displaying very 
little interest. Shipping directions 
continued good and mill running time 
has been satisfactory. A poor de- 
mand continued for clears. 

Elsewhere in the area there was 
little buying activity in flour since 
a short-lived buying spurt recently. 
Mills and mill representatives report 
that bakers have remained on the 
sidelines awaiting a more attractive 
price basis. The wheat market had 
a sharp decline which was not fully 
reflected in flour prices as feeds 
broke. Prices of both hard and soft 
wheat bakery flours were about 3¢ 
over a week earlier. Clears and low 
grades were very much on the drag- 
gy side with but little interest shown 


RETURNING BAKERY BECOMES 
COMMUNITY PROJECT 


HAMBURG, IOWA — When Mr. 
and Mrs. Lester Hite voiced a de- 
sire to move their bakery back to 
Hamburg from Atchison, Kansas, it 
became a community project. Seven 
trucks, spearheaded by a corps of 
volunteer workers, took off for 
Atchison, returning with the bakery 
equipment and household belongings. 


by either domestic or foreign buy- 
ers. Prices were steady to 5¢ lower. 

Quotations, St. Louis, Dec. 22: fam- 
ily top soft patent $6.85, ordinary 
$5.95, top hard $7.80, ordinary $5.80; 
bakers soft winter short patent $6.75, 
cake $6.75, pastry $5.70, soft straights 
$5.85, clears $5.20; hard winter short 
patent $5.90, standard patent $5.75, 
clears $5.40; spring short patent $6.30, 
standard $6.20, clear $5.80, low pro- 
tein clears $5.20. 


East 


New York: In a season when stag- 
nation usually marks the flour busi- 
ness, slightly better than normal 
business was reported. While mar- 
kets were lower early in the week, 
scattered buying by the rank and 
file was fairly general. Sales were 
primarily in single carlots for Janu- 
ary shipment, but there were also 
some contracts running into several 
thousand sacks for 120 days, and 
coming at holiday time, these were 
unusual and outstanding. 

Spring standard patents predomi- 
nated in the turnover with clears 
from this area somewhat tighter. 
Southwestern sales were quiet as 
chain baker buying that had seemed 
imminent a week earlier was not 
forthcoming. 

No interest was shown in soft win- 
ters from any section, and offer- 
ings were scant. If the demand be- 
came heavy, prices would immediate- 
ly reflect it, in the opinion of the 
trade, as these flours were not cur- 


rently going at replacement levels. 

Quotations Dec. 22: spring high 
glutens $6.67@6.72, standard patents 
$6.37 @6.42, clears $6.10@6.30; south- 
western short patents $6.40@6.48, 
standard patents $6.20@6.28; high 
ratio soft winters $7.15@7.95, 
straights $6.10@6.40. 


Boston: Trading was very quiet on 
the Boston flour market last week. 
Irregularity of the primary wheat 
markets was given by the trade as 
the principal reason for the lethargic 
trading as most potential buyers had 
little confidence in existing prices. 
Some of the larger buyers expressed 
the opinion that the current price 
structure is top heavy, and they were 
basing their lack of activity on the 
premise that farmers would be free 
sellers after the holidays. As a re- 
suit, practically all of the trading 
during the week was on a hand-to- 
mouth basis. 

Springs finished about 10@15¢ 
lower. Hard winters were slightly 
firmer, closing about 6¢ higher, but 
the prices on these grades more or 
less represented asking prices rath- 
er than being based on actual sup- 
ply and demand conditions. Soft 
wheat flours were easier to the ex- 
tent of lower inside quotations on 
current price ranges. 

Quotations Dec. 22: spring short 
patents $6.52@6.62, standards $6.42 
@6.52; high gluten $6.67@6.77, first 
clears $6.02@6.42; hard winter short 
patents $6.40@6.50, standards $6.20 
@6.30; Pacific soft wheat flour $6.57 
@6.82; eastern soft wheat straights 





Wheat Agreement Sales 1951-52 


—Exporting countries — Total sales, 1,000 bu. — 


Importing Guaranteed - 
countries— purch., bu. Wheat Flour 

Austria 4,745 

Belgium 7,060 516 
Boliviat . ‘ 2,756 402 
Brazilt 

Ceylont 

Costa Ricat ... 

Cube ..6.0-6 

Denmarkt .... 

Dom. Republict 

Ecuadort 

Egypt 

El Salvadort .. 

Germany .....- 

Greece ....... 

Guatemala{ ... 

Haitit 

Hondurast 

Iceland 

India 

Indonesia 

Ireland 

Israel 

Italy 

Japan 

Lebanont .. 

Liberiat 

Mexico 

Netherlands 

New Zealand 

Nicaraguat 

Norwayt 

Panamat 

Perat 

Philippines . 

Portugal ...... 

Saudi Arabia .. 

Spain 

Sweden 

Switzerland ... 

Un. of 8. Africa obs 

i Serr - 177 2,393 

Venezuelat .... ° 1,419 

170,347 26,436 

Guaranteed quantities (exporting countries) 

Balance . . 


Total 


*Sales confirmed by CCC through Dex 
through Dec. 14, 1951. tQuota filled. 


gunnieaninsiinn 
United States*—— 


Total Australiat Canadat Francet Total 


10,642 


1,440 
1,628 


88,700 232,979 
26.128 563 


tSales recorded by Wheat Council 


$6.12@6.42; high ratio $7.17@7.97, 
family $8.42. 


Buffalo: Production of flour in this 
area took a decided spurt upward 
last week, based on the theory that 
inasmuch as the mills would be 
closed down for at least two days 
during the Christmas week, the short- 
ened running time could best be made 
up last week. 

Sales of flour were nothing more 
than replacement business with no 
reports of anything larger than a 
carload sale being made to any one 
particular customer. Chains and larg- 
er bakers were entirely out of the 
market and will probably remain so 
until after the first of the year. 

A fair amount of direction busi- 
ness was cleaned up last week, and 
some export flour grinding was re- 
ported. Pricewise, there was little 
change from the previous week, and 
whatever occurred was mostly on the 
down side. 

Quotations Dec. 22: spring family 
$8.17@8.20, high gluten $6.70@6.74, 
short patents $6.55@6.58, standard 
$6.45@6.48, first clears $6.14@6.17: 
hard winter standards $6.22@6.26, 
first clears $5.93@5.96; soft winter 
short patent $6.52@6.55, straights 
$6.32@6.35, first clears $5.32@5.35. 


Philadelphia: Bakers in the Phila- 
delphia area last week received a 
Christmas present in the form of a 
price reduction of 15¢ sack from the 
previous week in all grades of flour, 
enabling them to replenish stocks 
which had grown dangerously low 
during a lengthy period of waiting 
for a buying opportunity. 

The lowered quotation came in the 
wake of increased pressure in grain 
markets. 

Mill representatives report the 
buying generated by the lowering of 
costs was not at the pace they ex- 
pected since coverage on the whole 
extended to only periods of 30 days 
or so. This, they feel, is an indica- 
tion that bakers want to be sure that 
a subsequent decline will not mate- 
rialize to afford further savings. And 
some orders are being placed on a 
price-date-of-delivery basis. 

Indications that sales of holiday 
items will show a gain over last year 
might also be a factor in later re- 
ordering of flour since this revenue 
will provide an additional margin of 
working capital and many bakers 
and jobbers would prefer to invest 
it in flour, particularly if they are 
convinced that a new setback will 
not materialize in the near future. 

Observers find no improvement in 
over-all sentiment toward the mar- 
ket, with bakers as a whole pinning 
hopes upon a sudden armistice in 
Korea to deflate values to their ad- 
vantage. 

Quotations Dec. 22: spring family 
$7.65@7.90, high gluten $6.85@6.95, 
short patent $6.60@6.70, standard 
$6.50@6.60, first clear $6.20@6.30; 
hard winter short patent $6.35@6.45, 
standard $6.30@6.40; soft winter 
(western) $5.80@6.10, (nearby) $5.40 
@5.60 


Pittsburgh: Hard Kansas bakers’ 
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SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 


Week-end flour quotations, in sacks of 100 lb. (Canadian 
196 Ib.) All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery 


Chicago Mpls 

were «++ $6.60@7.85 

5.85@6.20 ...@ 

o-- @ ° 5.02@6.12 

5.92 @6.02 
5.92 


5.81 





quotations in barrels of 


Buffalo 
Spring family 
Spring top patent 
Spring high gluten see 
Spring short ee 
Spring standard 5.75 @6.10 
Spring first clear 5.45 @ 5.80 
Hard winter family 
Hard winter short 
Hard winter standard 
Hard winter first clear 
Soft winter family . 
Soft winter short patent 
Soft winter standard 
Soft winter straight 
Soft winter first clear 2 
Rye flour, white ere 5 5 7 43 
Rye flour, dark yer . 55 ¢ 5 @5.43 
Semolina, standard, bulk 93 


Kans. City St 
Ey 


7.094 7. 49 
6.39 @6.89 


New York 
Spring family ..... ae 8.10 
Spring high gluten eoscee 6.67@6.72 6.83 5.95 67 77 +6.60@6.73 
Spring short -@... 6.60@6.7 524 6.62 ’6.5 
Spring standard 6.37@6.42 6.5 @6.52 6.3 
Spring first clear 6.10@6.30 6.20@6.3 024 4 09@6.34 
Hard winter short 6.40 @ 6.48 5 5 
Hard winter standard 
Hard winter first clear 
Soft winter short patent 
Soft winter straight 
Soft winter first clear 
Rye flour, white 
Rye flour, dark ....... 
Semolina, standard, bulk 


Pittsburgh 


54 6.40 


Seattle Los Angeles 


$...@7.55 $...@ 
-@6.54 4 


Toronto *Winnipeg 
Spring top patent @11.60 $11.05@11.55 
Spring second patent. @11.10 10.55@11.05 
Soft winter export @ 5.80 a 


Family patent 
Bluestem 
Bakery grades . -@6.54 

Pastry ieee. wee ses 
*In cottons, Ft. William basis, ¢100-lb. papers. 


SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


Week-end milifeed quotations, summarize’ from the 
carload lots, prompt delivery, ton, packed in 100-lb. sacks 








market reviews, are based on 
f.o.b. at indicated points 
Minneapolis Buffalo Philadelphia Be 
$65.00 @ 66.00 7 ( “eee @79.00 

67.00 @ 68.00 5 4 ) @79.00 

68.00 @69.00 50 

68.00 @ 69.00 


Chicago 
$68.40@ 69.50 
67.00 @68.00 
69.00 @ 70.00 
71.00 @ 72.00 


Standard midds. . 
Flour midds. . 
Red dog 

Kansas City 3t. Louis 

$63.50 @64.00 iy @6 @7 ee 00@73.50 
Shorta ......+.- 64.50@65.25 6 7 7 
Mill run ........- --@.. 


New Orleans 


Bran 
«..@76.00 76.00 i 
64.00 @68.00 64.00 @ 68.00 


Toronto .... 77 
qWinnipeg . 


{Fort William basis. 


GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 


Closing grain futures quotations in leading markets 

WHEAT 
Chicago 
Mar. May 


7.00@70.00 








bushel 
FLAXSEED 

Kansas City Minneapolis 
May July Dec Mar 


in cents per 


July Dee. 
248% 264% 
247 261% 





July 


OATS _ 
Minneapolis 
Mar Dec May 
100% 92 925 
"" 91 
98% 89% 91% 


98 % 91% 


Chicago 
Dec. 


Minneapolis 
May 


99% $1 


95% 89% 


193% .... ges ) 195% 95 $8 


UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 


Visible supply of grain in the U.S. as compiled by the se: 
of Trade in bushels (000's omitted) on Dec. 15, and the correspond 








retary e Chicago Board 


year ago 
7-—Wheat— 
1951 1950 


-—Corn— —Oats— -Barley— 
1951 1950 1951 1950 1951 1950 
Baltimore a 3,860 78 3,743 4 9 319 256 51 31 
Boston a6 07 66 00 
Buffalo 2 


Galveston 
Hutchinson 
Indianapolis 
Kansas City 
Milwaukee 
Minneapolis ‘ 
New Orleans .. 
New York 
Afloat 
Omaha 
Peoria ..... 
Philadelphia 
Sioux City 


"090 
137 


171,994 215,837 44,565 51,703 24.197 15,0 


Totals 





patents had some sales last week at 
lower prices. Competition was keen 
on all sales made. Commitments were 
mostly 30 to 60 days, with several for 
90 days. 

Sales of spring wheat patents were 
dull all week. Clears found little sales 
interest also. Inquiry was better for 
soft wheat pastry and cake flours, 
and, although sales were dull, it 
was expected that the inquiries will 
result in sales later. 

Retail and wholesale bakers were 
worried over the prospect of a steel 
strike. Directions were good. 

Quotations Dec. 22, f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh points: Hard Kansas bakers 
standard patent $6.07@6.45, interme- 
diate patent $6.10@6.55, short pat- 
ent $6.22@6.65; spring standard pat- 
ent $635@6.40; medium pat- 
ent $6.43@6.48, short patent $6.48@ 
6.55; clears $6.09@6.34; high gluten 
$6.60@6.73; family patents, adver- 
tised brands $7.99@8.10; other brands 
$6.65@7.65; pastry and cake flour 
$6.10@ 7.71; Pacific Coast pastry flour 


$6.66. 
South 


New Orleans: A decided contrac- 
tion in flour sales was experienced 
last week. However, it could not 
be classified as extreme dullness since 
some moderate amounts were worked 
for future delivery. Some interest 
was shown for nearby shipment, but 
the total volume of this type of busi- 
ness was relatively small. 

Hard winters from Kansas, Okla- 
homa and Texas mills were in best 
demand, with the former flour most 
sought after. There was a definite 
decrease in sales of northern spring 
wheat flour. The trade in general 
seemed to feel that the differential 
over hard winters was too great, 
and the consumption on this type 
has been curtailed. 

Cracker and cookie bakers showed 
little interest in soft winters, buy- 
ing only an occasional car or two 
for prompt shipment, principally from 
Illinois and Missouri. Pacific Coast 
soft winters continue in poor demand 
on account of adverse price situation. 
As expected at this time cake flour 
sales and deliveries improved con- 
siderably, reflecting the heavier pro- 
duction for the holiday season. 

Shipping directions decreased 
slightly, with most firms reducing 
their inventories. Stock on hand also 
reflected this policy. Export flour 
sales were exceptionally slow to both 
European and the Latin American 
countries. Jamaica was asking for of- 
fers on approximately 60,000 sacks. 

Quotations, carlots, packed in 100- 
Ib. multiwall papers: hard winter 
bakery short patent $5.85@5.95, 
standard $5.70@5.85, first clear $5@ 
5.20; spring bakery short patent $6.30 
@6.50, standard $6.15@6.35, first 
clear $646.15, high gluten $6.40@ 
6.60; soft wheat short patent $6.05 
@6.35, straight $5.70@5.85, first clear 
$4.85@5.15, high ratio cake $6.40@ 
6.80; Pacific Coast cake $7.15@7.25, 
pastry $6.45@6.55. 


Pacific Coast 


Seattle: There was little activity 
last week, although production of 
some mills was somewhat improved. 
However, the current two weeks will 
see mills curtailed by the Christ- 
mas and New Year holidays. Prices 
were slightly higher. Family patent 
$7.55, bluestem $6.54, bakery $6.59, 
pastry $6.37. 

Portland: Feature of Pacific North- 
west last week was the entrance of 
Formosa to buy 300,000 sacks of flour. 
This had been anticipated by flow 
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mills as 10 days ago the govern- 
ment announced that $3 million would 
be allocated to Nationalist China for 
the purchase of flour. This business 
has always come to the Pacific North- 
west so entrance this past week was 
not surprising. The business, however, 
was placed with a comparatively few 
mills in the area. Otherwise, flour 
markets were dull. Declining wheat 
prices at the end of the week and 
a general holiday atmosphere pre- 
vailed. 

Quotations Dec. 22: High gluten 
$6.56, all Montana $6.52, hard wheat 
clears $6.43, bluestem bakers $6.49, 
cake $7.38, pastry $6.55, 100% whole 
wheat $6, graham $5.96. 


Canada 


Toronto-Montreal: With the ap- 
proach ‘of Christmas, little business 
is being booked for export shipment. 
This seasonal decline comes on top 
of a general slow down in export 
business which has colored trade in 
the past two or three weeks, but 
the mills expect the bookings to 
spurt with the turn of the year. 
The strengthening of the Canadian 
dollar worked to the disadvantage 
of the British buyers and bookings 
for February-March shipment will be 
at a higher sterling cost. 

There has been a slowdown in do- 
mestic sales as buyers strive to keep 
their inventories low for the end 
of the fiscal year. 

Quotations Dec. 22: top patent 
springs for use in Canada $11.60 bbl., 
seconds $11.10 bbl., bakers $11, all 
less cash discounts, in 98's cotton, 
mixed cars with 30¢ bbl. added for 
cartage where used. 

The high price of winter wheat 
flour continues to block export book- 
ings while most domestic users have 
sufficient on hand to carry them over 
into 1952. Quotations Dec. 22: ex- 
port $5.80 per 100 lb., export cot- 
tons, f.a.s. Halifax. 

There is still an export demand 
for No. 2 winter wheat, but farm- 
ers appear unwilling to market their 
supplies. The mills, too, are willing 
to trade, but deliveries are not forth- 
coming. Quotations Dec. 22: $2.35@ 
2.45 bu., f.o.b. shipping point. 

Winnipeg: Slightly more than 60% 
of the 65,000 bbl. of Canadian flour 
worked for export last week was for 
IWA countries. These included the 
Philippines, British Guiana, Trini- 
dad, U.K., Greece and Indonesia. The 
remainder went to Hong Kong, Co- 
lombia, El Salvador, Tangier, Philip- 
pines, Kuwait. Domestic trade was 
of a holiday character. Mill output 
is running short of capacity, but 
stocks on hand are sufficient for im- 
mediate requirements. Quotations 
Dec. 22: top patent springs for de- 
livery between Ft. William and the 
British Columbia boundary $11.05@ 
11.55; second patents $10.55@11.05, 
second patents to bakers $9.95@10.15 
All prices cash carlot. 

Vancouver: Latest cabled advices 
from Manila last week indicated that 
Philippine Islands buyers would be in 
the Canadian market for three 
months’ supply of flour and that li- 
censes covering these shipments 
would be available right after the 
turn of the year. 

Apparently Manila buyers are 
somewhat worried about the ability 
of regular IWA supplying countries 
to look after their requirements this 
season and are therefore getting in 
their orders faster than usual. 

Canadian millers are also watching 
other Far Eastern markets very 
closely these days, especially in con- 
nection with those countries’ require- 
ments after the regular IWA alloca- 
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Subsidy Rates Under 
Wheat Agreement 


(Flour, dollars per cwt.) 
‘o July 31, "62 
Dec Dec. Dee. Dec Dec 
19 20 1 24 
$U.81 $1.81 $1.78 § 
7.74 1.7 71 


f 
7 


8 
1 
1.69 56 
1.74 74 74 
157 


1 
1.7 
1 
1 
1 


1 

1 Md 
1 1. 6¢ 6 
1 1 
1.57 l 57 
1 cents per bu.) 


Dec. Dec. Dec. Dee 
19 20 3 24 
Guif* 70 70 70 69 69 
Gulft s7 67 67 66 66 
Gulft \ 65 65 64 64 
East Coast ) 70 70 70 70 
West Coast 61 61 61 61 61 
*Gulf to all of Europe, Mediterranean, 
Middle East. all of Africa and adjacent 
islands. 
tGulf to Far East and adjacent areas 


tGulf to Latin 
Mexico 


America, West Indies and 





tions are taken up. Latest informa- 
tion received here is that the sterling 
countries in the Far East will find 
Australian millers unable to meet 
their requirements and therefore will 
have to look to Canada. 

In connection with the Ceylon 
market, it is reported that the latest 
flour business went to Australian 
mills mainly because of the lower 
freight rates. Now it appears that 
Australia will not be able to look 
after any Ceylon business which may 
develop after January and Canadian 
mills should therefore get the busi- 
ness 

Domestic flour sales are quiet after 
the holiday rush. Prices are steady. 
For hard wheat grinds, cash car 
quotations: first patents $11.85 in 
98’s cottons; bakers patents $9.75 in 
paper bags and $10.15 in cottons; 
western pastry flour to the trade 
$11.95, western cake flour $13.25 


Millfeed 


Minneapolis: Pressure of offerings 
forced millfeed values down during 
the week, but by the end of the peri- 
od excess supplies appeared to have 
been cleaned up and prices firmed. 
Quotations however, were off $1@3 
ton, compared with e week earlier, 
with standard midds. losing the most 
Quotations: Bran $65@66, standard 
midds. $67@68, flour midds. and red 
dog $68@69 

Duluth: Demand was fair to good 
last week, the trend was lower and 
supplies were adequate; quotations: 
pure bran $62@63, standard bran 
$61.50 @62.50, standard midds. $63@ 
64, flour midds. $64@65, mixed feeds 
$63 @64, red dog $65@66. 

Kansas City: The bad weather 
brought an upturn in demand for 
millfeed towards the end of last 
week, but by Dec. 22 interest had 
dropped off considerably. Yet offer- 
ings were limited, and the market 
was relatively steady. Quotations, 
Dec. 22; Bran $63.50@64, shorts 
$64.50@65.25, sacked, Kansas City. 

Salina: Demand was good. Bran 
was $2.50 ton lower and shorts $3.50 
ton lower. Supplies were adequate. 
Quotations, basis Kansas City: bran 
$63@63.50, gray shorts $64@64.50. 

Hutchinson: Millfeed prices weak- 
ened early last week, then gained 
strength late. At one time both were 
down $3.25 ton. Bran recovered to 
close $2 ton lower than a week earli- 
er, shorts were $1.50 ton lower. De- 
mand was slack. Carlot quotations, 
basis Kansas City: bran $63.50@64, 
shorts $64.50@65. 

Oklahoma City: Millfeed closed 
$1.50 lower on bran and shorts. Quo- 
tations, straight cars: bran $66@67, 
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mill run $67@68, shorts $68@69; 
mixed or pool cars $1 higher on all 
classes. 

Ft. Worth: Bran $72, gray shorts 
$73 delivered T.C.P.; down $1.50 on 
bran and $2 on shorts from a week 
earlier. Demand was improved and 
was sufficient to absorb all offerings. 

Chicago: Bran $68.40@69.50, stand- 
ard midds. $67@68, flour midds $69 
@70, red dog $71@72. Demand was 
fair to light; supplies were ample. 

St. Louis: A weaker demand, es- 
pecially for shorts, which were selling 
for less than bran, caused a decline 
in prices. Bran $67.50@68, shorts 
$67 @67.50, St. Louis. 

New Orleans: Demand improved 
somewhat with the lowering of prices. 
particularly on shorts. Offerings were 
freer and sales picked up consider- 
ably towards the weekend. Purchases 
were mostly for replacements, and 
buyers hesitated to overstock in 
doubt of any imminent action on mill- 
feed ceilings. Futures were down 
with little interest in booking. Bran 
$72@73.50, shorts $73@74.75. 


Buffalo: Millfeed production hit a 
new high for the season last week 
when mills stepped up production 
of flour due to an anticipated closing 
down for at least two days during 
the Christmas week. Prices sagged 
somewhat as the demand tapered 
off from the mixers of formula feeds. 
Brokers were offering millfeeds free- 
ly last week in outside markets to 
take up the over-production in this 
area. Quotations: standard bran $71 
@72.55, standard midds. $71.25@ 
72.50, flour midds. $71.50@73.50, red 
dog $71.75@73.50. 


Boston: Millfeeds were generally 
lower in the Boston market last week 
with the closing undertone definitely 
weak. Trading was quite limited as 
far as substantial quantities were 
concerned. Spring bran closed about 
$2 lower while middlings eased $1. 
Mixed feeds held unchanged. Quota- 





La Grange Flours .. . 


whether plain or enriched, remain the same 
high standard, dependable flours that have 
characterized the products of -La Grange 
Mills over the half century and more of 
their operation. 

This quality pattern is not an accident but 
the result of painstaking care in wheat selec- 
tion and careful milling. 


You can depend on LA GRANGE FLOURS 


LA GRANGE MILLS 


RED WING, 
MINNESOTA 








Exceptional Bakery Flours 


TWELVE-40 NO-RISK PLA-SAFE 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 
Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily Grain Storage 1,800,000 Bus. 








RED WING FLOUR 


Milled in Minnesota for Over 40 Years 
THE RED WING MILLING CO., Red Wing, Minn. 











Chickasha Milling Co. 


Capacity CHICKASHA Cable Address 
1500 sacks OKLA. “Washita” 


Manufacturers of High-Grade 
Hard Wheat Flour 


"MILL MUTUAL SERVICE 


FOR POLICY HOLDERS 


Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau 


400 West Madison St. Chicago, Il. 


Th " Galietecd 


Foreign and 
Member Millers’ National Federation 



































ROCK ISLAND ELEVATOR — 4,000,000 BUSHELS 


A Word of Thanks 


AFTER five long months, our Rock Island Elevator is again in operation following the 
flood of last July. We wish to thank our many friends in the grain and milling trade 
for their fine patience and co-operation which were so helpful during this trying period. 
We will always cherish this demonstration of good-will. 


SIMONDS-SHIELDS-THEIS GRAIN CO., KANSAS CITY, Mo. 


F. A. THEIS e F.J. FITZPATRICK e F.L.ROSENBURY e W.C. THEIS e H. W. JOHNSTON 
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Feed and Feed Grain Price Indexes 


INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE 


PRICES, 1935 TO DATE 


BASE PERIOD 1935-39— 100 


Jan. Feb. 
233.6 
206.7 
225.5 
313.7 
208.6 
165.2 
164.5 
164.2 
143.9 
143.8 
3 98.9 


241.3 
202.9 
210.8 
281.6 
197.4 
165.2 
164.8 


1939- 
1938-39 
1937-3: a x 
117.8 126.3 132.7 188.2 132.6 
1935-3 86.0 84.6 86.0 84.8 83.0 
Compiled by Market News and Services 
keting Administration. 


Mar. Apr. May June July 
240.2 
212.4 
214.2 
272.6 
236.7 
165.2 
164.7 
165.1 


Aug. Sept. Aver. 
236.6 246.6 234.8 
227.5 2 

239.2 

220.1 2 

213.9 

285.2 

164.9 

165.1 

162.1 

137.3 

118.6 

85.3 

83.0 

82.8 


237.4 
227.8 
215.5 
277.1 
238.8 
202.3 
164.6 
166.2 
146.8 
139.5 
102.5 
90.3 
90.9 
86.6 

7 123.3 116.7 100.2 

89.0 114.9 126.1 
Division, Grain Branch, Production and Mar 


240.7 
237.3 
221.4 
271.6 
223.0 
192.3 
164.2 
166.2 
146,7 


243.9 
221.8 
226.4 
275.3 
2%4.6 
165.3 


240.4 
261.2 
229.3 
259.4 
257.1 
278.0 
164.8 
165.1 
147.2 
140.3 
114.4 

88.4 

85.7 

87.4 


INDEX NUMBERS OF FEED GRAIN PRICES (CORN, OATS, BARLEY AND GRAIN 
SORGHUMS), OCTOBER, 1935, TO SEPTEMBER, 1940— 100 


Nov. 
261.4 
219.9 
173.5 
7.8 201.3 
344.6 
210.4 
172.7 
167.1 


Dec. 
232.0 
184.0 
206.6 
367.0 
194.8 
173.6 
164.6 

161.3 172.2 

116.2 126.1 137.2 138.9 

8 103.1 109.2 118.2 117.0 

87.8 88.6 86.4 87.3 85.8 

73.6 76.5 82.7 86.6 86.2 

64.5 66.8 71.5 72.8 68.7 

90.0 78.4 81.3 85.2 82.2 

160.2 163.2 166.2 163.6 163.8 

104.1 88.5 83.1 86.4 88.8 

Compiled by Market News and Services 
keting Administration. 


Jan. Feb. 
250.2 
186.2 
183.3 
319.1 
200.0 
174.1 
159.0 
172.6 


240.3 
184.5 
203.1 
378.2 
192.0 
173.9 
168.2 
172.6 


Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. Sept. Aver 
246.6 
211.3 
187.5 
322.3 
251.1 
202.1 
165.2 
172.9 


247.4 
201.5 
197.3 
325.4 
248.3 
178.7 
166.6 
172.8 


245.8 
190.6 
193.3 
326.8 
244.0 
179.0 
170.0 
172.6 
145.5 149.8 
116.9 118.0 
89.2 94.8 
86.2 92.3 
68.6 70.7 74.4 74.7 
81.7 81.8 80.1 79.1 
165.6 185.4 183.2 166.6 161.6 141.0 130.6 160.1 
86.4 87.0 85.5 86.9 121.1 156.1 153.4 102.2 
Division, Grain Branch, Production and Mar 


236.8 240.6 241.8 243.1 
211.3 218.6 211.6 210.9 
189.2 192.7 181.3 181.6 
320.7 284.6 262.2 243.1 
285.4 294.4 322.3 343.0 
209.9 293.3 262.8 257.2 
169.4 170.3 167.8 168.3 
172.7 171.1 168.7 164.0 
153.6 156.0 158.3 158.5 160.2 
121.1 119.3 119.2 118.4 118.2 
98.2 99.4 99.0 100.0 105.8 
96.3 92.4 90.1 89.6 88.3 
68.1 67.0 81.9 
79.6 71.1 71.6 


237.6 
196.4 
193.7 
319.0 
253.5 
204.0 
166.3 
169.6 
142.7 
114.9 

93.4 

86.7 

70.8 

80.2 





tions Dec. 22: standard bran $80, 
middlings $79, mixed feeds $82. 

Pittsburgh: Millfeed sales were good 
last week. Supplies continued to cover 
needs. Wholesalers still maintain a 
cautious position and fear lower 
prices. Quotations f.o.b. Pittsburgh 
points: Bran $76.90@78.50, standard 
midds. $76.90@78.50, flour midds. 
$79.10@79.40, red dog $80.10@80.40. 

Philadelphia: The local millfeed 
market underwent three slight down- 
ward revisions last week in the wake 
of slackened demand at a time when 
offerings became more numerous. Ob- 
servers believe the saggy undertone 
was a reflection of the generally 
weakening in commodities. The Dec. 
22 quotations on bran, standard 
midds and red dog of $79 were $3 
lower than a week earlier. 


Ogden: Millfeed prices went up $1 
and were pegged at $72 during the 
past week. Demand continues strong 
with mills unable to deliver and are 
oversold for January. Plants are 
working to capacity, 24 hours: daily, 
7 days a week, with only Christmas 
and New Year’s off. Quotations: red 
bran and mill run $72, middlings $77; 
to Denver: red bran and mill run 
$79, middlings $84; to California: 
red bran and mill run $79.50, mid- 
dlings $84.50, f.o.b. San Francisco 
and Los Angeles. 


Portland: Millrun $71.25, midds. 
$77.50, 


Seattle: The millfeed situation re- 
mained very tight, with only limited 
amounts offered, and those for Feb- 
ruary and March only, and with on 
spot or January feed available. De- 
mand continues good, even at cur- 
rent levels, and unless milling activi- 
ties pick up, it is likely that a tight 
situation will prevail in millfeed for 
some time to come. Market strong, 
$71.25, delivered common transit 
points, February-March only. 

Toronto-Montreal: Export demand 
is still off but is expected to revive 
in the near future as available U.S. 
supplies are absorbed. However, the 
mills are not pushing sales to U.S. 
outlets because local demand takes 
all that is available. Quotations Dec. 
22: bran $76, shorts $76, middlings 
$77, net cash terms, bags included, 


mixed or 
Montreal. 
Vancouver: Shortage of supplies 
together with heavy domestic de- 
mands caused prairie mills to advance 
their price ideas again last week. 
Bran and shorts were up $1 ton with 
middlings gaining 75¢. Supplies here 
are only fair. Cash car quotations: 
bran $71.80@74.05, shorts $71.80@ 
72.55, middlings $72.55@72.80. 
Winnipeg: There was no let-up last 
week in the demand for all types of 
millfeeds in the domestie market 
and the output from western mills 
continued to go largely to eastern 
Canada. Quotations: Manitoba, Sas- 
katchewan and Alberta bran and 
shorts $64@68, middlings $67@70; all 
prices cash carlot. Small lots ex- 
country elevators $4@5 extra 


Oatmeal 


The wintry 


straight cars, Toronto- 


Toronto - Montreal: 
weather has increased demand as 
dealers attempt to stockpile suffi- 
cient quantities to last in case the 
roads are blocked. Quotations Dec 
22: rolled oats in 80-lb. cottons $6.10, 
oatmeal in 98-lb. cottons $7.35, f.o.b. 
Toronto-Montreal. 


Winnipeg: A holiday atmosphere 
prevailed in the rolled oat and oat- 
meal market. Buyers had apparently 
picked their immediate require- 
ments earlier, and only oddments 
changed hands. Quotations Dec. 22: 
rolled oats in 80-lb. sacks $5.90@ 
6.10 in the three prairie provinces; 
oatmeal in 98-lb. sacks $7.15@7.40. 
All prices cash carlot. 


Rye 


Little 


Minneapolis: market activ- 
ity was reported last week, with 
prices about 10¢ sack lower. Quota- 
tions: white rye $5.65@5.75, medium 
rye $5.45@5.55, dark rye $4.65@4.75. 

Chicago: Central states millers re- 
ported a discouraging run of business 
last week, due mostly to the fairly 
normal holiday lull at this time of 
year. A pick-up is expected/ after 
Jan. 1, depending somewhat on the 
trend of prices. Quotations Dec. 22: 
White patent rye $5.85@5.95, medium 
$5.65@5.75, dark $4.35@5.00 


St. Louis: Sales and shipping di- 
rections remained fair. Pure white 
$6.43, medium $6.23, dark $5.43, rye 
meal $5.93. 

New York: Rye flours were in a 
holiday slump with the scantiest of 
scattered sales and with interest dor- 
mant. Pure white patents: $6.25@ 
6.32. 

Buffalo: Sales of rye flour last 
week were on the light side, being 
only for replacement in most cases. 
Bakers were unwilling to do much 
buying until after the turn of the 
year. Quotations: White rye $6.30@ 
6.33, medium rye $6.10@6.13, dark 
rye $5.30@5.33. 

Pittsburgh: Rye flour prices ad- 
vanced and there were no buyers at 
the new figures. Unless flour is ab- 
solutely needed, bakers are staying 
out of the market. Quotations f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh points: Pure white rye 
No. 1 $6.17@6.31, medium $5.91@ 
6.02, dark $5.17@5.71, blended $6.19 
@6.69, rye meal $5.67@5.81. 

Philadelphia: With the local rye 
market holding at its recent high for 
the season, there is little incentive 
for bakers in this area to rebuild 
their stocks of the dark flour. Most 
small operators are taking only mod- 
est quantities on a prompt shipment 
basis in the hope of a decline in 
prices. The Dec. 22 quotation on rye 
white was $6.30@6.40. 

Portland: White 
dark $6.26. 
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rye $7.56, pure 


aa 
Magazine to Feature 
"Cake of the Month” 

NEW: YORK—The Woman's Home 
Companion is inaugurating a new 
monthly illustrated feature—“The 
Cake of the Month.” 

Officials of the magazine said the 
reguiar feature, beginning with the 
January issue, is being presented be- 
cause many readers have written to 
Dorothy Kirk, food editor, asking for 
more information on cake baking and 
decorating. 

In the January issue, the Woman's 
Home Companion devotes a spread 
to the baking, decorating and serv- 
ing of a “Confetti Cake.” 

The 1952 series will include “12 
tempting, party-going cakes to lend 
special meaning to each month of 
a taste-happy year,” the magazine 
said. 
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WEATHER IMPROVEMENT 
GROUP PLANS MEETING 
FT. COLLINS, COLO. Various 
aspects of cloud-seeding and weather 
control will be discussed at the 
forthcoming convention of the Na- 
tional Weather Improvement Assn., 
according to an announcement from 
association officials. The convention 
will be held Jan. 10-11 at the Cos- 
mopolitan Hotel, Denver. 
Association members and other 
weather control experts will speak. 
Topics will include government regu- 
lation of weather control and cloud- 
seeding operations and problems. 
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LONG SERVICE HONORED 

BUFFALO—The Quarter Century 
Club of the Hall Baking Co., Buffalo, 
held its third annual dinner honor- 
ing 70 members with at least 25 
years’ service. The affair was held at 
the Park Lane restaurant here. Each 
of 15 newcomers to the club received 
a silver tray with his name engraved 
on it. Each member received a blue 
and silver service pin. Charles C. 
Ellis, general manager, addressed 
the group. 
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CONVENTION PROGRAM SET 
FOR PENNSYLVANIA BAKERS 


PHILADELPHIA — The names of 
speakers who will appear at the con- 
vention of the Pennsylvania Bakers 
Assn., to be held at the Benjamin 
Franklin Hotel here Jan. 20-22, have 
been announced. Edward E. Hanscom, 
Jr., association vice president, is 
chairman of the program committee. 

The convention will open with a 
president’s reception and allied trades 
party, sponsored by the Pennsylvania 
division of the Allied Trades of the 
Baking Industry and the Pittsburgh 
Bakers Courtesy Club. 

Among speakers at the business ses- 
sions will be Fred L. Cobb, president 
of Cobb's Sunlit Bakery, Inc., Green 
Bay, Wis; Martin Eisenstaedt, gener- 
al bakery manager of American 
Stores Co.; Lewis G. Graeves, presi- 
dent of Chas. Schneider Baking Co., 
Washington, D.C., and George N. 
Graf, general manager of Quality 
Bakers of America Cooperative, Inc. 
The association’s activities in 1951 
and plans for next year will be cov- 
ered by Guy S. Beaver, association 
president. 

A combination business and social 
program is scheduled the evening 
of Jan. 21. Herman Dressel of Dressel 
Bakeries, Inc., Chicago, will talk on 
“Frozen Bakery Products,” and fol- 
lowing this presentation the Master 
Bakers Business Association of Phila- 
delphia_ will entertain convention 
guests with a dance. 
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ELECTED TO TOLEDO BOARD 

TOLEDO—Donald M. Mennel, sec- 
retary of the Mennel Milling Co., To- 
ledo and Fostoria, Ohio, has been 
elected to membership in the Toledo 
Board of Trade. Except for 4% years 
in military service, Mr. Mennel has 
been in the milling business since his 
graduation from Yale University in 
1940. Formerly manager of the com- 
pany’s milling plant in Fostoria, he 
was elected to succeed the late H. 
Wallace Applegate as secretary. 
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PROGRAM ANNOUNCED FOR 
KANSAS FEED CONFERENCE 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS — The 
seventh annual Kansas Formula Feed 
Conference for dealers, manufactur- 
ers, feeders and allied interests will 
be held at Kansas State College, 
Manhattan, Jan. 15-16. Prof. F. W. 
Atkeson, head of the department of 
dairy husbandry and general chair- 
man uf the meeting, announced the 
program this week. 

The conference is sponsored joint- 
ly by the college, Kansas Grain, Feed 
& Seed Dealers Assn., Midwest Feed 
Manufacturers Assn. and the Kansas 
State Board of Agriculture. 

The program, stressing latest de- 
velopments in livestock and poultry 
feeding, will consist of talks and 
demonstrations by men well known 
in the industry. 
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BROWN BURCH RENAMED 
TO MEMPHIS POSITION 


MEMPHIS—Brown Burch, gener- 
al partner of Merrill Lynch, Pierce, 
Fenner & Beane, has been reelected 
president of the Memphis Merchants 
Exchange Clearing Assn. 

Meeting in special session, mem- 
bers of the Exchange also named 
four directors to serve with Mr. 
Burch during 1952. They are J. Stew- 
art Buxton, E. E. Buxton & Co.; 
Cc. G. Carter, C. G. Carter Co.; Ed 
Jappe, Marianna Sales Co., and Fred 
C. Levitt, L. B. Lovitt & Co. 
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The Delegation Attending the W. E. Long Co. Advertising and Sales Conference 


Sales, Distribution 
Receive Stress at 
W. E. Long Conference 


CHICAGO—"The baking industry 
has not given enough thought to de- 
veloping more effective selling and 
distributing organizations,” E. Elmer 
Hanson, president of the W. E. Long 
Co., told those attending the Long 
Co.'s 3-day advertising and sales con- 
ference at the Drake Hotel here re- 
cently. 

‘No advertising plan is complete 
nor fully effective until it is sup- 
ported by a well trained sales force,” 
Mr. Hanson said 

The advertising and sales confer- 
ence was attended by over 100 sales 
managers from independent bakeries 
all over the U.S. and Canada. 


Among the sales executives who 
addressed the conference was M. G 
Rhodes, vice president and direc- 
tor of sales of the Fieischmann di- 
vision, Standard Brands, Inc., New 
York. Speaking on sales training, 


Mr. Rhodes said, “Key personnel 
should be trained first so they can 
better train their subordinates. The 
proper approach to sales training is 
to ‘Train the Trainers’.” 

Mr. Rhodes’ talk was followed by 
a demonstration of effective training 
techniques, staged by H. B. Edson, 
Chicago area representative of the 
Training Within Industry Founda- 
tion 

Howard Bradley Smith of the Chi- 
cago Board of Education spoke on 
developing memory as a sales tool 
Lester O. Schriver, Peoria, Ill., gen- 
eral agent for the Aetna Life In- 
surance Co., discussed “Modern Con- 
structive Salesmanship.” W. E. Long, 
retired founder of the W. E. Long 
Co., told the sales managers, “The 
baker’s business is not only baking 
bread, but making men.” 

A discussion of the five-day week, 
led by Jay Pottle, San Joaquin Bak- 
ing Co., Fresno, Cal., clarified some 
of the problems arising from the 
change-over to five-day operation 

Significant studies of consumer 
bread buying habits were shown in 
the film record of a Marathon Corp 
survey. The film, entitled “Self Serv- 
ice Bread Buying,” was introduced by 
Larry Spaulding, Chicago area sales 
representative for Marathon. 

“Sales Catchers,” a sound slide 
film from the Point of Purchase Ad- 
vertising Institute of America, was 
presented to illustrate the import- 
ance and the principles of good store 
displays 

Members of the W. E. Long Co 
staff spoke on sales organization and 


training, product knowledge, route 
sales cost control, customer and con- 
sumer relations, advertising at the 
point of sale, and improving com- 
munications be tween management 
and the sales organization. 

A reception and cocktail hour, fol- 
lowed by dinner and entertainment, 
was held for the visiting bakers, sales 
managers and wives in the Drake 
Hotel. J. A. Smith, vice president 
in charge of sales for the W. E. 
Long Co., and W. L. Goodman, vice 
president in charge of advertising, 
were co-chairmen of the conference. 

Plans are being made for the next 
W. E. Long Co. conference, the 38th 
General Managers Conference, sched- 
uled for June, 1952, at the Edge- 
water Beach Hotel in Chicago. 
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KING MIDAS NAMES 2 FOR 
EXECUTIVE SALES POSTS 


MINNEAPOLIS—Paul Sather and 
George Maas, veterans in the sales 
organization of King Midas Flour 
Mills, have been promoted, accord- 
ing to an announcement by W. M. 
Steinke, vice president and co-man- 
ager. Mr. Sather was named Mr 
Steinke’s assistant in directing flou 
sales, and Mr. Maas was promoted 
to western sales manager, a post be- 
ing vacated by Mr. Sather. 

Mr. Sather joined the firm in 1918, 
worked in the laboratory, traffic de- 
partment, bookkeeping department 
and grain department and in 1922 
started work in flour sales. He was 
named western sales manager in 1930, 
and from 1930 to 1942 was respon- 
sible for the King Midas advertising 
program. 

Mr. Maas came to the firm in 1926 
as an office boy and worked in traffic 
and bookkeeping until he became Mr. 
Sather's assistant in western sales in 
1930. In 1941 he was named Minne- 
sota sales manager. 
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CHICAGO BOARD HOLDS 
CHRISTMAS PROGRAM 


CHICAGO—A Christmas musical 
program was presented by the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade Building Choir 
and Brass Quartet at noon Dec. 21 in 
the lobby of the Board of Trade 
Building. 

The program opened with three 
numbers by the brass quartet, fol- 
lowed by three offerings by the 
choir. Rehearsals had been held sev- 
eral times by the choir jin the last 
few weeks. The musical program dur- 
ing the Christmas season has be- 
come traditional. This was the four- 
teenth annual performance. The au- 
dience joined in the singing of carols. 





LOUIS J. JONES RETIRES 
FROM FULTON BAG POST 


ATLANTA, GA.—Fulton Bag & 
Cotton Mills has announced the re- 
tirement, effective Jan. 1, of Louis J. 
Jones. Associated with Fulton Bag 
since 1908, he has served as sales 
manager of the St. Louis plant for 
many years. 

His successor will be A. C. Jones, 
his nephew, who also has been con- 
nected with Fulton Bag in St. Louis 
for a long period of time. 
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ILLINOIS PRODUCTION 
GROUPS UNDER WAY 


BLOOMINGTON, ILL.—The Illi- 
nois Bakers Assn. is now organizing 
bakery production clubs for the bak- 
ers of the state. To date, two organ- 
ization meetings have been held; the 
first Nov. 26 in Benton, IIL, for the 
bakers of the southern part of the 
state; the second Dec. 11 in Peoria 
for the bakers of the central part of 
the state. 

At the Benton meeting, there were 
24 bakers and four allied men in at- 
tendance. The Peoria meeting had 
56 in attendance; 40 of whom were 
bakers and 16 allied. 

In both cases, great interest was 
evidenced on the part of the bakers 
and steering committees were ap- 
pointed to draw up a constitution and 
by-laws for the respective clubs. The 
southern Illinois steering committee 
met in Mt. Vernon Dec. 11, drew up a 
tentative constitution and by-laws 
for the group to be presented at the 
first regular meeting of the club 
which will be held in West Frank- 
fort, Ill., Jan. 15. 

The central Illinois steering com- 
mittee will meet in Peoria Jan. 27 
for the purpose of setting up the 
rules of organization for that club. 
The first regular meeting of the Cen- 
tral Illinois Club will be held some 
time in January. 

Another production club will be 
organized later for the bakers of the 
northern sector of the state, accord- 
ing to Theima E. Dallas, secretary 
of the association. 
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MISSOURI BAKERS SET 
MEETING FOR JAN. 24 


JEFFERSON CITY, MO. — Carl 
Sommerer, Jefferson City (Mo.) Bak- 
ing Co., president of the Missouri 
Bakers Assn., has called a meeting 
of the organization for Jan. 24 at the 
Hotel Missouri here. 

There will be a 12:30 luncheon, fol- 
lowed by a business session and pro- 
gram, at which the color film, “Food 
for the World,” will be shown. 
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Stock Market Picture 


Quotations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the New York Stock HKx- 
change and the New Vork Curb market: 

High Low Close Close 


Dee. Dec. 
15, 22, 
-—1951— 1951 1951 


4 
Allied Mills, Inc. 36% 28% 35% 33% 
Aliis-Chalmers 53% 40% SI% 1% 
Pid. $3.25 107 89% 103 100, 
Am. Sp eReraR 131% Tite 114% 115% 
Ptd, 268 


-. 24 i171 Oa % 
A-D-M Co. 60 18% «(8 594 
Borden 52 46 12 «wW 
Cont. Baking Co. 21% 17 18% 1 
Pid. $5.50 ; 9 2% 98 
Corn Pr. Ref. Co. 7% 66 67 
Pt “o> 166% 169 169% 
C.eam of Wheat 20% 5 25% 


. 1 1 y 
oe Corp. 48% 40% 44% 43% 
Ptd. A 1 
Gen. Millis, Ine. 654, 53% 55% 57% 
Pid. 


Hd ‘ 124% 100% 100% 100% 
Ptd. iz 118 118 118 
Horn a Restiars 
Corp. of N. ¥. 34 23 o° 23% 
Pid. $5 lo» 105% ~«.... 105% 
erck & Co. 28 31% «6532 
Pid. $3.50 101 864% 87% 
Pid. $4 122% 113 ee) 118% 
atl Bis. Co. 35% 2094 
Pid. $7 184% 162% 1s 162% 
Omar, Inc. 20% 16% IBY, 
Pillsbury M., Inc. 39 st 36% 36% 
Pid. $4 . io 95% O88 9s 
Proc. & Gamble . 80 63% 66% 65% 
Purity Bak. Corp. 31% 27% 28% 28% 
Quaker Oats Co. 4 30% 30% 3% 
Ptd. $6 160 §=136% «13644 137% 
Ralston Purina 
Co., $3.75 Ptd.. 103 88 89'% 91 
St. Regis Pa. Co. 18% MY% 17% 19% 
Pid, $4.40 96 89% 91% 81% 
Std. Brands, Inc. 26% 21% 42 21% 
Pid. $4.50 i 20% 81 804 
tsterling Drug f 46% 36% 410% Wh 
d. $3.50 104% 90 96 


Sunsh, Bis. Inc. 66% 56 63% 63% 
United Biscuit of 

America . 35 20% 31 

Pid. $4.50 . « . 
Vietor Ch. Wks... 34% 264% 2% 31% 

Pid. $3.50 . 100% 91% 93 93 


Ward Bak. Co. . 17% 17% . 19% 
Pid. $5.50 98% 98, 98% 
Bid Asked 
*Colorado Milling & Elev. Co. 14 15% 
?Safety Car Heating & 
Lighting Co., Inc. 18% 20 
Standard Milling Co. 9% 9%, 


**Midwest stock market. tOver counter. 
tsSubsidiary Sterwin Chemicals, Ine. 

Closing bid and asked prices on stocks 
net traded Dec, 22: 


Bid Asked 
Burry Biscuit Co. 2 
Wagner Baking Co. ; nie 6 6% 
Wagner Baking Co., Pfd. . 106 you 
Ward Baking Co., Warrants 5% 6 


CANADIAN STOCKS 
High Low Close Close 
Dee. 
7, 
-— 1951 — 1951 1951 
Canada Bread, 
Pid, 56 
Can. Food Prod. 4.60 3.00 4.15 4.15 
A 9 


Ptd. 7 53 
Cateli Food, A.. M4 il 12% 13% 
B ‘ f 


Consol, Bakeries. » 5 7 6%, 
Federal Grain 17 il 139% «#413 
Gen. Bakeries 410 2.30 335 3.50 
Inter-C a Bak. . 16 il 4 “ 
Lake of the Woods 433 27% 32% =32 
Maple Leaf Mig.. 19 ™% 8% ay, 
Ogilvie Flour 26% 21 25% %M% 
pers . 168 «153 (135% 155 
Purity Flour . We 6 
Ptd. . Be 46% 52% 51% 


St. Lawrence FL, 
Ptd. as 125 114 120 mM 


Toronto Elevs. 7 11% Ms 15 
United Grain, A. 18% 17% ing 17% 
George Weston 27 20 21% 21 
Pid. 44%% . io on 91 90 
Woods Mfg. 40 27 37% 38% 


Closing bid and asked prices on stocks 
not traded: 


Bid Asked 
prere - Bread 3.00 3.30 
Canadian Bakeries 10 10 
Federal Grain, Pid. 22% 23 

Int. Milling, Pfd. o3% wy, 
eCabe Grain, A 10%, 11 
Mid Pacifie Grain 6% * 
Reliance Grain ue @ 1.50 
St. Lawrence Flour . WH 19 
Western Grain , ope 7m 1.80 
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OLIN OKAYS STOCK SPLIT 

EAST ALTON, ILL.—A three-for- 
one split of Olin Industries, Inc., 
common capital stock has been ap- 
proved by the corporation's stock- 
holders, it was announced by John M. 
Olin, president. The Olin board of 
directors also approved the consol- 
idation of the assets of Frost Lum- 
ber Industries, Inc., Shreveport, La., 
with Olin Industries. 








os 
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MILLING 
ENGIN EERS, 


* 
Designers and Builders 
for the 
Grain Processing Industries 

© . 


1911 Baltimore + Kansas City, Mo. 








The Rodney Milling Co. 


25,000 Cwts. Capacity 
Grain Storage 7,350,000 Bus. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 
¥LOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE 

Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 
BOSTON OFFICE: 

Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation 
1209 Statler Bldg. 











Miner - Hillard Milling Co. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA. 


CORN FLOUR - CORN MEAL 
CORN SPECIALTIES 








King Milling Company 
High Grade Michigan Soft Wheat 
Flour, Plain and Self-Rising 
Successful Millers tor Fifty Years 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 











CAHOKIA FLOUR CO. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 




















ACME RYE 
A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 
FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 
WAUPACA, WISCONSIN 








GLOBE BAKERS FLOUR 


Globe Cereal Mills 
El Paso, Texas 








The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on “ Western 
Reserve" and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 











Bowersock Mills & PowerCo. 


LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
ZEPHYR FLOUR 


AS FINE A BAKING FLOUR ASA 
BAKER CAN RUY AT ANY PRICE 
Established 1874 


’ 











All YOUR FLOUR NEEDS 
from a Single Source 


‘SPRING WHEAT « KANSAS WHEAT » SOFT WHEAT 


Li wsl 
se Bea rndilowmn Mills” 
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Current Canadian 
Grain Movement 
Ahead of Last Year 


TORONTO — Figures revealed by 
George MclIvor, chief commissioner 
of the Canadian Wheat Board, show 
that the movement of prairie grain 
during the fall of 1951 was consid- 
erably in excess of that in the same 
period last year. This was achieved 
despite a serious transportation snarl 
and a delayed harvest which threat- 
ened to bog down most of the crop 
on the prairies. 

Outlining shipping achievements 
between Aug. 1 and Nov. 29, Mr. 
McIvor said that the movement of 
all grains out of country elevators 
totaled 224 million bushels, com- 
pared with 167 million bushels in the 
same period last year. Lakehead ship- 
ments by water and rail were 175 
million bushels, an increase over last 
year’s figure of 94 million bushels. 
Overseas clearances of all grains 
since Aug. 1, 1951, set at 115 million 
bushels, topped the former figure of 
60 niillion bushels. Shipments of Ca- 
nadian grain to the U.S. since the 
start of the crop year amounted to 
36 million bushels against 15 million 
bushels a year ago. 

Mr. MclIvor estimated that Cana- 
dian producers will market a total 
of 712 million bushels of all grains 
in the current crop year, made up 
of 454 million bushels of wheat, 134 
million bushels of oats and 124 mil- 
lion bushels of barley. 

Mr. MclIvor explained that having 
in mind the excellent prospects of the 
1951 crops last summer and the big 
carryover from the 1950-51 crop, the 
board made large sales of wheat for 
delivery throughout the crop year. 
But as the year progressed, the vol- 
ume of No. 1 northern grades almost 
disappeared; the estimate of No. 2 
declined from 126 million bushels to 
31 million, and No. 3 declined from 
200 million bushels to 152 million. 
However, No. 4 increased from 83 mil- 
lion to 152 million bushels and Nos 
5 and 6 increased substantially from 
about 60 million bushels to 100 mil- 
lion. 

Drying facilities for damp and 
tough grain were being taxed to ca- 
pacity, although the wheat board was 





United States Grain Stocks 


Commercial stocks of grains in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the U.S 
at the close of the week ending Dec. 15 
1951, and Dec. 16, 1950, as reported to the 
Grain Branch of the Production and Market- 


ing Administration of the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture in bushels (000's omitted): 
Canadian 
American —in bond 
Dec Lec Dec. Dec. 
15 1¢ 15 16 
1951 1950 1951 1950 
Whea 198,737 251,198 7,013 2,872 
Corn 1,007 55,569 c 
Oats 27,341 18,004 3,853 2,626 
Rye 6.251 8,028 728 2,805 
Barley 26,037 32,012 361 250 
Flaxseed 6,219 15,276 
Soybeans 10,271 15,354 


Stecks of U.S. bonded grain in store and 


afloat in Canadian markets Dec 15 (fig 
ures for corresponding date of a year ago 
given in parentheses 00's 8s 0 rer wheat, 


corn 3,7 (6,124) 
1 237 a 888) flaxseed 


45 (3,167) bu 
none (36) 
91 (315) 


oats 


barley 


Bonded Grain in the United States 
Stocks of bonded grain in the U.S. as com 
piled by the secretary of the Chicago Board 

of Trade, De 15, 1951 (000's omitted) 
Wheat 
Baltimore 41 
iuffalo 1,392 324 407 110 
Duluth 1,631 168 
Lakes 
Buffalo. 
Chicago 


Oats Rye Barl'y 


afloat 3,100 1,540 84 
afloat 607 1,989 321 





Totals . 7,203 4,430 
Previous week 6,494 2.791 





shipping overseas a considerable vol- 
ume of tough wheat and would con- 
tinue to do so in an effort to relieve 
the pressure on drying facilities. 

Mr. MclIvor pointed out that the 
production of various grains, espe- 
cially wheat, had dropped in other 
countries formerly depended upon for 
supply and, as a result, there was a 
sharp demand for all the milling 
grade wheat which Canada could 
place in seaboard positions during 
the crop year. 

Dealing with prices, Mr. MclIvor 
stressed that at no time did the board 
allow the pressure of large quantities 
of wheat suitable only for feed pur- 
poses to depress unduly prices for 
particular grades or for the large 
quantities of oats and barley deliv- 
ered to the board. 

The 1950 crop, he added, gave the 
board its first experience in finding 
markets for large quantities of low 
grade wheat and that experience, 
which had been encouraging, would 
be of great assistance in the present 
year because of the presence in the 
1951 crop of 100 million bushels of 
wheat which will grade No. 5 or 
lower. 
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Close Agreement 
Between Estimates 


of Flour Production 


MINNEAPOLIS—The estimate of 
wheat flour production by U.S. mills 
for October, 1951, made by The 
Northwestern Miller and published in 
the Nov. 13, 1951, issue of this jour- 
nal, agreed within .33% of the esti- 
mate prepared by the Bureau of the 
Census and released for publication 
Dec. 17. 

The Northwestern Miller's estimate 
for that month was 20,985,000 sacks 
which compares with the Bureau of 
the Census estimate of 21,055,000 
sacks. The difference was 70,000 
sacks. ._ 

The Census Bureau, which reports 
flour production by states, said that 
the average production per working 
day in October was 915,000 sacks and 
that wheat flour mills operated at 
82.2% of capacity for the month. 

The national average flour extrac- 
tion rate for the month was report- 
ed by the Census Bureau at 71.1% 
which required 140.6 lb (2.34 bu.) 
of wheat per sack. Wheat grindings 
during the month totaled 49,342,000 
bu. Offal production totaled 456,- 
496 tons. 

The Census Bureau's estimates are 
representative of the production of 
all commercial flour mills in the 
U.S. About 97% of the totals are 
reported by the 375 largest mills, 
and the balance estimated. The esti- 
mated portion is derived from an 
annual survey of the smaller mills. 

Following is a state-by-state tabu- 
lation of flour production during Oc- 
tober, compared with September: 





WHEAT FLOUR PRODUCTION BY 
STATES 


September and October, 1951 





(thousand sacks) 

California 368 
Colorado ° 315 7 
Illinois 1,093 1,22 
Indiana 298 233 
lowa ° 275 
Kansas 2,889 3,253 
Michigan 366 
Minnesota 2,514 2, 
Missouri 1,787 1,878 
Montana 249 
Nebraska 491 
New York 2,112 2 
North Dakota 264 
Ohio 794 
Oklahoma 786 
Oregon ° 436 
Texas 1,011 . 
Utah . 335 36 
Washington . 773 87 
Other states 1,704 1,947 

Total 18,795 21,055 
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““Gooch’s Best” 


SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 


to Make All Baked Things 
Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 














“Hunter’s CREAM” 
The Oldest Flour 


Brand in Kansas 


that for more than seventy years 
has stood at the very top of the 
fine quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 








DIXIE LILY 


Plain and Self-Rising 


A Flour Without Equal 
Anywhere 


w BUHLER 
MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 


@ Mill & Gen. Offices, Buhler, Kansas 


@ Southern Regional Office, 934 Ex- 
change Bidg., Memphis, Tenn. 














Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 


MILLERS OF 

High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 

LIGONIER, IND. NORFOLK, VA. 








BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 











We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missouri 








CHARLES H. KENSER 
Member Omaha Grain Exchange 
MILLING WHEAT 
MILLFEED ¢ FLOUR 
440 Omaha Grain Exchange 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 











WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Operating: 
Chicago Great Western Elevator 
Kansas 
Wolcott & Lincoln Elevator 
Wellington, Kansas 
Main Office: KANSAS CITY, 
Noard of Trade Building 





Low Grades and 


Millfeed 


IOSEPH CO 
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MOSTLY PERSONAL 





Frank A. Lyon, secretary of the 
Bakers Clu Inc., New York, re- 
turned home Dec. 19 much improved 
ifter ¢ operation. He plans to 
be back at his desk shortly after the 
first of the year 

s 

Ken W. Lawson, merchandising 
manager of feed ingredients, Pills- 
bury Mil Inc., Minneapolis, was a 
Chicago visitor Dec. 17-18. While 
there he conferred with the staff of 
the Chicago feed ingredient branch, 
eaded by Ray Duncan, and also at- 
tended the Christmas party of the 
Chicago Feed Club Dec. 17 

. 

Walther De Boer, principal, and 
Herbert Augustin, domestic managet 
of the Hamburg, Germany, importing 
firm of W. De Boer & Co., have been 
visiting London. Mr. De Boer is a 
frequent visitor to England, where 
he has many business contacts 


& 
The American Maize Products Co., 
Chicago, announced Dec. 20 the elec- 


tion of Earle E. Langeland and 
Brainerd R. Taylor as vice presidents 
Mr. Langeland will be in charge of 
production. He has been plant man- 
ager of the company’s Hammond 
works since 1949 and has been with 
the firm since 1940. He will continue 
to have headquarters in Hammond 
Mr. Taylor, also elected a director, 
is in charge of planning and develop- 
ment. His headquarters are in New 
yor? 


Wayne T. Wilson, Pillsbury Mill 
In Chicago, and Mrs. Wilson left 


ast week for a vacation in the South 
They drove to Ft. Lauderdale, Fla., 
and expected to fly from there to 
Puerto Rico for a few days. 


eo 

M. F. Mulroy, executive vice presi- 
dent of Russell-Miller Milling Co., 
Minneapolis, and Mrs, Mulroy spent 
the Christmas holiday in Alton, IIL, 
with their son, J. R. Mulroy, man- 
ager of the Alton Russell-Miller plant, 
and his family. From there they were 
to go to Dallas to spend the New 


Year's holiday with another son, W. 
A. Mulroy, assistant sales manager 
there for Russell-Miller. They planned 
to attend the Cotton Bow! football 
game Jan. 1 and return to Minne- 
apolis Jan. 7. 

oe 

M. A. Laberee, vice president, Bay 
State Milling Co., Winona, Minn., 
visited with N. G. Anderson, Chi- 
cago representative of the company, 
while on his way to the Bay State 
offices in the East. 

a 

Robert T. Howle, sales manager for 
General Mills, Inc., at Amarillo, Tex- 
as, wa3 a recent visitor in Oklahoma 
City at the company’s southwestern 
division headquarters. Mr. Howle was 
a former resident of Oklahoma City. 

s 

R. E. Heiss, Dobry Flour Mills, Inc., 
Yukon, Okla., and Mrs. Heiss p’anned 
to visit Kansas relatives during the 
Christmas holiday. 

& 

H. E. MeCoy, Oklahoma City 
branch manager for Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., is vacationing in Texas. His fam- 
ily accompanied him. 

oo 

Stan Pintarich has been named pro- 
motion director in the cake sales di- 
vision of Henry Freeman Daylight 
Bakeries, Portland, Ore. Mr. Free- 
man has been known to Portland 
radio listeners for 10 years as “Old 
Dusty,” and his record collection, now 
40,000 records, is said to be the third 
largest in the world. 

* 

Harold E. Sanford, vice president 
of Continental Grain Co. for the Pa- 
cific Coast, Portland, has been ap- 
pointed a trustee of Reed College. 

€ 

J. George Kehr, superintendent of 
the Buffalo plant of the Russell- 
Miller Milling Co., and vice president 
of the Association of Operative Mill- 
ers, has returned to his home after 
being released from a hospital in Dal- 
las, Texas. He became ill during a 
visit to his company's Dallas plant. 





CENSUS REPORT ON FLOUR AND FEED OUTPUT 


uu 


eat flour production In the U.S 
U.S. Department of Commerce 











as reported by the Bureau of the Census of the 











Daily 

24-hour 
Wheat flour production capacity Wheat Flour 
th eusane sacks) Offal Wheat in wheat flour extrac 
Ave ze Calendar produc- groundt flour{ production tion 
work king month tion (1,000 (1,000 as % of rate** 
Month— layt total (tons) bu.) sacks) capacity§ ( %) 

1951 
t 18,79 7 ‘ 43,789 1,118 88.5 71.5 
S 18,80 59 43,714 1,127 71.7 
18,74 99 43,626 1,127 714 
18,43 ) 42,810 1,127 77 718 
’ 19,588 ) 45,449 1.126 86.4 71.8 
j 2,209 1 71.8 
I i 4 1 71.6 
M 45,860 1 71.6 
AI 1 39.958 1 71.9 
M 43,049 1, 71.7 
Ju 39,987 1 71.2 
j 5 2,156 1, 71.3 
A 95,893 45,928 1,119 71.3 
Re 

Figures nt production of al ommercial mills, Estimates for mills not report 


upon 1950 annual reports 


tThe number of working days per month ts computed on the basis of a five-day week 


with allowance for the following holidays 
giving Day and Dec. 25 


= heat as Rapier ie. including dockage 


The cor ‘ ally 24-hour cape acity of 


be onsts 


December, 195 


Jan. 1, May 30, July 4, Labor Day, Thanks- 


the smal) mills canvassed annuafly is assumed 
tal of 106,000 sacks. 


§Capacity for each month is obtained by multiplying the daily 24-hour capacity by the 
number of days in the month, excluding Saturdays, Sundays and holidays (five-day week 


basis) 


Whe flour production as compared 


with amount of wheat ground 
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KELLY- 
ERICKSON 


Company, Inc. 


+ 
OMAHA 


NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 


We Operate 
Our Own 
Laboratories 
Including 


Pilot Bakery 














Country -Milled 
from Country-Ran 
Wheat located in 
the heart of 
America’s foremost 








A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CoO. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 





900 ELECTRIC BUILDING BUFFALO 3, NEW YORK 
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PEAVEY EMPLOYEES GIVE BLOOD—Minneapolis office employees of the 
Peavey System recently joined in a mass donation of blood to the Red Cross 
for use of the armed forces in Korea. Shown above celebrating his entry 
into the “Gallon Club,” a group of persons who have each given a gallon 
of blood in the Red Cross program, is Fred Mulvihill, Sr., of the Peavey 


Elevators office (second from right). 


Enjoying a cup of coffee with him 


following their donations of blood are Sam Hopkins and Bob Anderson of 
the Van Dusen Harrington Co. office and Letty Scherer of the King Midas 
Flour Mills office. Red Cross workers brought their equipment to the offices 
for the mass donation, More than 130 persons, representing employees and 
management of every Peavey system office in Minneapolis, volunteered to give 
blood. Seventy-four pints were given by those who were able and permitted to 
do so. Donors included personnel from F. H. Peavey & Co., Peavey Elevators, 
Van Dusen Harrington Co., King Midas Flour Mills, King Midas Feed Mills 


and Peavey Lumber Yards. 





Cut in Sugar Quota Will Mean 
Higher Prices for Consumers 


(See Story on Fage 19) 


WASHINGTON—Acting under the 
provisions of the Sugar Act of 1948, 
secretary of agriculture Charles F. 
Brannan last week determined the 
1952 sugar requirements for the con- 
tinental U.S. to be 7.7 million tons as 
the initial quota for that commodity. 

Last year the 1951 quota was orig- 
inally set at 8 million tons, but the 
final quota determination was 7.9 
million. The 1952 sugar quota repre- 
sents a 200,000 ton drop from the 
1951 level and is substantially below 
the quota determination recommend- 
ed by industrial users of sugar, in- 
cluding the baking industry. 

The establishment of this quota for 
1952 is recognized as a price-boosting 
device to compensate the U.S. beet 
sugar industry for higher costs. Beet 
sugar representatives charged that 
unless a low quota was determined 
much of beet sugar land would be 
forced into production of more profit- 
able crops. 

Although the official move to in- 
crease the price of sugar to all con- 
sumers may be seen as somewhat of 
a contradiction in government poli- 
cies, the position of the secretary of 
agriculture is clear under the terms 
of the act of 1948 which requires him 
to maintain a supply and distribution 
‘of sugar which would maintain the 
price for domestically produced cane 
and beet sugar in appropriate price 
relationship to other commodities as 
existed in 1946 when price control 
ended. 

In support of this decision USDA 
states that except for a temporary 
run-up in sugar prices in mid-summer 
of 1951 the domestic price for sugar 
has fallen to the low levels of last 
spring. It also reports that there has 
been a decline in inventories within 
recent months, a condition which the 
USDA finds undesirable in view of 
the time elements of importing, proc- 
essing and distributing supplies to 
consumers. 


Once again the secretary of agri- 
culture has found it necessary to act 
under the Sugar Act of 1948 primar- 
ily from the price side. The low orig- 
inal quota more nearly reflects the 
recommendations of the domestic 
producers who appeared before the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture when 
hearings were held on estimated re- 
quirements. 

The USDA position is fairly safe 
in most respects since it first meets 
the legal obligation for maintenance 
of an equitable price for the domestic 
producers and, second, if the price of 
sugar should soar above such equit- 
able levels USDA could halt an ad- 
vance by increasing the import quo- 
tas for off-shore sugar. 

Inventory Troubles Foreseen 

While USDA is making the best of 
what is little more than a bad situ- 
ation, the position of industrial con- 
sumers is hardly a happy one. One 
trade source sees the operations of 
the sugar act as keeping the con- 
suming industry on the hot seat in- 
ventory-wise, unable to forecast fur- 
ther USDA activities on the quota 
front. The sugar act has added an- 
other factor to the price-making in- 
fluences of the market, it is felt. 

Immediately following the an- 
nouncement of the annual consump- 
tion estimate, USDA issued its formal 
allotment of the import quota be- 
tween the domestic producers and 
off-shore areas. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE-——— 


CENTRAL SOYA REPORTS 
3-MONTHS’ SALES GAIN 


FT. WAYNE, IND.—Central Soya 
Co., Inc., and subsidiaries have re- 
ported consolidated net sales of $35,- 
967,838 in the three months ended 
November 30, 1951, compared with 
sales of $26,756,375 in the/ corres- 
ponding quarter a year before. 

Net earnings after income tax pro- 
visions were $960,099, as against $1,- 


001,639 in the three months of 1950. 
On the basis of 989,956 shares of com- 
mon stock outstanding, per-share 
earnings were 97¢ as against $1.01. 

D. W. McMillen, chairman of the 
board, pointed out that earnings be- 
fore taxes in the latest quarter were 
$2,006,076, compared with $1,779,616 
in the 1950 quarter, or $2.03 a com- 
mon share compared with $1.80. Pro- 
visions for taxes were $1,045,977, as 
against $777,977 in the like quarter 
of 1950. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LiFe 


CANADIAN ASSISTANCE 
AIDS FEED SHIPMENT 


WINNIPEG—A total of 27,932,794 
tons of feed grains and feedstuffs 
were shipped from western Canada 
to Ontario and other eastern prov- 
inces as well as British Columbia, 
under the freight assistance policy, 
for the entire period that the program 
has been in force—October, 1944, to 
October, 1952, inclusive. The total 
freight assistance paid on this ton- 
nage was $161,740,007. 

During the 1950-51 crop year the 
total tonmage handled under the 
policy was 2,086,714 tons, and the 
amount of assistance paid was $15,- 
309,757. The freight assistance pro- 
gram was established in 1941 to en- 
able livestock feeders in the eastern 
provinces and British Columbia to 
secure supplies of feed grains and 
other feedstuffs from the three prai- 
rie provinces. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


AACC HEAD ON PROGRAM 
AT CANADIAN MEETING 


WINNIPEG—Dr. H. K. Parker, 
Wallace & Tiernan Co., Inc., Newark, 
N.J., president of the American As- 
sociation of Cereal Chemists, was a 
special guest at a meeting of the 
Canadian Prairie Section of the or- 
ganization Dec. 18. Dr. Parker spoke 
to the group on his researches on im- 
provement of flour quality by oxida- 
tion and mixing of the doughs. Scien- 
tists at the Grain Research Labora- 
tory of the Board of Grain Commis- 
sioners have also made important 
contributions to this field of research 
and a free exchange of ideas followed 
in the discussion which took place at 
the close of Dr. Parker's lecture. Dr. 
Parker also visited the laboratories 
to see the facilities and research 
which are carried on in Canada. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


SPENCER KELLOGG 
PROFIT INCREASES 

BUFFALO — Spencer Kellogg & 
Sons, Inc., has reported a net profit 
of $373,425, equal to 31¢ a share for 
a 12-week period ending Nov. 24. This 
compares with earnings of $369,886 
or 30¢ a share in the like period of 
1950. 

Sales in the latest 12-week period 
were $26,825,666, compared with $27,- 
868,217 in the same period last year. 
Provision for federal taxes in the pe- 
riod this year amounted to $393,000 
compared with $293,335 in the 1950 
period. 


EMBARGO PLACED ON 
PACIFIC PORTS 


SEATTLE — The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has placed an em- 
bargo on wheat shipments to Colum- 
bia River and Puget Sound ports 
because of congestion caused by de- 
layed arrival of scheduled ships. 
Export movement of wheat from the 
Pacific Northwest has been very 
heavy the past few months. 
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Advertisements in this department are 
15¢ per word; minimum charge, $2.25. 
(Count six words for signature.) Add 
20¢ per insertion for forwarding of re- 
plies if keyed to office of publication. 
Situation Wanted advertisements will 
be accepted for 10¢ per word, $1.50 
minimum. Add 20¢ per insertion for 
keyed replies. Display Want Ads $7 
per inch per insertion, All Want Ads 
cash with order. 


v v v 


| HELP WANTED 
v 


BROKERS WANTED 
Large spring wheat mill desires rep- 
resentation, brokerage bases, Boston, 
Baltimore, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Cin- 
cinnati, Chicago, Milwaukee, Minne- 
apolis territories, 

Address 307, The Northwestern Miller 
Minneapolis 2, Minn 


| SITUATIONS WANTED 
Vv j 


EXPERIENCED MILLER WITH EXCEL- 
lent references furnished on request. Ger 
man immigrant, wishes steady job in flour 
mill Location unimportant Willing to 
work as millhand Stierle, 15916, Fair 
crest, Detroit, Mich 























MACHINERY FOR SALE 








FLOUR MILL 
ALL 
1.800 
AND 
MEAL 
ING, 


MACHINERY FOR SALE— 
MACHINERY IN MODERN 2-UNIT 
HUNDREDWEIGHTS FLOUR MILL 
600 HUNDREDWEIGHTS CORN 
MILL COMPLETE WITH SPOUT 
ELEVATORS, BELTING, MOTORS, 
PACKERS, ALLIS TEXROPE DRIVE COL 
LAR OIL BEARING ROLLS, NORDYKE 
4x27 SIFTERS, ALLIS PURIFIERS, ALLIS 
PACKERS. ALL SHAFTING AND BEAR 
INGS COLLAR OIL THROUGHOUT. ALL 
MACHINERY IN EXCELLENT CONDI 
TION. SELL ONE OR BOTH UNITS IN 
TACT FOR DELIVERY FEB. 1 1952 
INSPECTION SOLICITED PRICED TO 
SELL UNIVERSAL MILLS, P. O. BOX 
1380. FORT WORTH. TEXAS — PHONE 


ED-3304 
WANTED 


WANTED TU BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales, beg closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment 
4. E. Hagan, 1522 E. High, Jefferson 
City, Mo. 





MACHINERY 


ee 





AGENCY CONNECTIONS 
WANTED 


Advertisers in The Northwestern 
Miller who desire to make domestic 
or foreign sales agency connections 
are invited to make use of this col- 
umn, without charge, for notices such 
as those which follow: 


NORWEGIAN flour agent, established many 
years and of the highest reputation, wishes 
to make a connection with a U.S. mill 
able to do export business in hard wheat 
flour. This is an excellent opportunity to 
make a connection with an experienced 
firm in the Norwegian market. For pre- 
liminary details write in confidence to Ca- 
nadian and European Manager, THE 
NORTHWESTERN MILLER, 901 Lumsden 
Bldg... Toronto, Canada 

GERMAN importer, established many years 
and well reputed in international trade, 
desires to make a connection with a CA- 
NADIAN exporter of feed grains. The firm 
has an extensive organization and is in an 
excellent position to share in current busi- 
ness. Interested exporters are invited to 
write in confidence for details to the Ca- 
nadian and European Manager, THE 
NORTHWESTERN MILLER, 901 Lumsden 
Bidg.. Toronto, C)nada 





BROKERS WANTED 
ola blished Mi mill now 
open to take on brokerage representa- 
tion in many principal markets. If you 
have a good bakery following, needing 
high grade spring wheat flour, check 
with us concerning your territory. 
Address 2821, The Northwestern Miller 
Minneapolis 2, Minn. — 
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BUILDERS of 79,000,000 BUSHELS of MODERN CONCRETE STORAGE 





J ONES ‘Herretsater Comiisitaa Company 





IN OUR THIRTY-ONE YEARS 








OU don’t have to be much of a forecaster to know some 

things about the New Year. Costs of operation are not likely 

to get any lower. There is nothing to suggest an abatement in 
competition for flour business either. 


Putting that “two and two” together results in only one answer 
—there will be a bigger premium than ever on milling plant 
efficiency. Obsolete plants simply will not be able to keep pace 
with the lower production costs of more efficient rivals. 


So it is wise to study your plant very carefully, if you expect to 
remain in the milling business. Jones-Hettelsater engineers can 


help you. A survey and report on your plant may point the way 
to substantial savings in operations now and strengthen your 
competitive position. 


In analyzing your facilities, Jones-Hettelsater engineers have 
the benefit of nearly 31 years’ experience in designing and build- 
ing for the flour, feed, cereal and grain industries. Our record is 
your guarantee of satisfaction. 











‘Designers and Builders for DMillers and the American Grain Trade 
1911 Baltimore Avenue KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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" FOR 
ARE sAmoUS F 


GAIN this year Nebraska wheats are setting records for 

good baking quality. Over 98% of acreage is in wheats rated 
good to excellent in milling and baking characteristics. Ninety 
per cent is in just four tarieties—Cheyenne, Turkey, Nebred 
and Pawnee—all desirable wheats. Nebraska quality is pro- 
tected by the work of the Nebraska Wheat Improvement Asso- 
ciation. You can buy Nebraska wheat with confidence. Let us 
handle your requirements. With nearly 3,000,000 bus. of ter- 
minal elevator space and 200 affiliated country elevators we 
are well equipped to serve you on wheat and feed grains. 


WESTCENTRAL 


COOPERATIVE GRAIN COMPANY 
GRAIN EXCHANGE, OMAHA, NEBR. 


Evevatok A—OMAHA e ELevator B—FREMONT 
Capacity 1,750,000 Bus. Capacity 1,200,000 Bus. 


105 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 

PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 

ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 
HUMMER-—Spring Hi-Gluten 
LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent 
BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 
SPECIAL—Extra Strong Spring Patent 
STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 


CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 
RYE—White - Medium - Dark 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING Co. "°° 











COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 


Nashville, Tenn. 
rorzicn FJ R pomesnic 
FLOUR BROKERS a 


PHONE LD. 08 CABLE ADDRESS: COWIL PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 











KNIGHTON 1 Sanlialin & Co. 
wun  teen|| © LOUR 


PHILADELPHIA 520 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Il. 











—-FLOUR 
S. R. STRISIK CO. Broker and Merchandiser 


Flou . DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 

r Mill Agents Members N.Y. Produce Exchange 

Prod: Rm, 520—120 Bdwy. NEW YORKS, N. Y. 
Pe ene a ee New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 
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Argentine Grain Crop 
Estimate Trimmed to 
125 Million Bushels 


WASHINGTON — Prospects are 
unfavorable for the grain harvest 
now getting under way in Argentina, 
according to a report from C. A. 
Boonstra, agricultural attache, Amer- 
ican Embassy, Buenos Aires. Latest 
prospects indicate an outturn of 
about 125 million bushels. 

This would be one of the smallest 
harvests of record and, while cover- 
ing domestic requirements, would 
leave little surplus available for ex- 
port from this normally important 
exporting country. Reduced acreage 
and severe drouth damage account 
for the unfavorable outlook. 

The drouth damage was most se- 
vere in the northern part of the 
wheat zone, with conditions reported 
worst in the provinces of Cordoba and 
Santa Fe. In Cordoba the drouth 
was broken in early November. In 
the previous 10 months only a few 
inches of rain had fallen, and grain 
seeding was greatly curtailed. As a 
result of the long continued drouth 
and a feed shortage, a considerable 
acreage in Cordoba has been consid- 
ered worth more for pasturage than 
for harvest, especixlly where low 
yields were in prospect. This has fur- 
ther reduced the acreage for harvest 
of all small grains. High winds added 
to the damage, causing some soil ero- 
sion and dust storms. 


Get Some Rain 

In parts of Santa Fe conditions 
were similar to those in Cordoba. In 
most of the drouth areas of both prov- 
inces, however, 1 to 2 in. of rainfall 
had been reported by early Novem- 
ber. Growers who lost early grain 
acreage may plant late corn, millet 
or sorghum as catch crops. In Buenos 
Aires Province, rainfall was reported 
only fair through October, but addi- 
tional rains since that time have re- 
lieved the shortage. 

Though official estimates are not 
available, wheat seedings for the 
country are believed to be down 
about 30% from the below-average 
area seeded last year. Reductions 
were widespread throughout the 
wheat area, but with most of the re- 
duction concentrated in the three im- 
portant producing provinces men- 
tioned above. In addition to unfavor- 
able weather, the reduced acreage 





A LST OF 
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EXCLUSIVE SERVICE-TO-ADVERTISERS 


List Services are part of the 
valuable service program The 
Northwestern Miller offers to 
its advertisers. 


Are you using this advantage 
in your operations? 


Ask for more details . . . 





118 South 6th Street, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 
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J, H. BLAKE 
FLOUR 


Representing 
Highest Class Mills and Buyers 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 











Francis M. Franco 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE 
NEW YORK 








JOHN M. FLYNN CO. 
Cash Grain Brokers 
Kansas City Board of Trade 
St. Joseph Board of Trade 
1232 Board of Trade Bldg. 
Kansas City, Mo. 








PETER R. NEHEMKIS, Sr. 
FLOUR BROKER 


7 Shanley Avenue NEWARK, N. J. 











JOHN F. REILLY 
FLOUR 


Two Broadway New York City 











BREY & SHARPLESS 


FLOUR 


The Bourse PHILADELPHIA, PA. 











“2. of FEEDS of all kinds 
DEUTSCH & SICKERT CO. 


730-732 Grain & Stock Exchange 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 











PEEK BROS. 
Flour Brokers 


LITTLE ROCK - ARKANSAS 








The Montgomery Company 
R. H. MONTGOMERY 
FLOUR BROKERS 

BALTIMORE 3362 
21 W. 10TH S8T. KANSAS CITY, MO. 











THE NEW CENTURY CO. 


3939 So. Union Ave. Chicago 9, fl. 
Always in Market for Flour and Feed 


Producers of 
DRIED BREWERS’ GRAINS 
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BOOST FOR BREAD —The Ameri- 
can Dairy Assn. gives bread a boost 
in a full page color advertisement 
appearing in Better Homes & Gar- 
dens magazine. The advertisement, 
shown above, emphasizes that “the 
baker takes the goodness of grain 
and the magic of milk to bring you 
bread at its best.” Walter H. Hop- 
kins, director of the Bakers of Amer- 
ica Program, states that advertise- 
ments such as tis are helping the 
program’s national campaign of build- 
ing bakery foods to a higher level. 





is attributed to shortages of labor and 
machinery and to dissatisfaction with 
price policies. The dissatisfaction with 
prices paid producers is said to have 
caused some shift from grain to live- 
stock production. 

The unfavorable growing conditions 
are expected to result in a higher 
than average abandonment of wheat 
acreage. Present prospects point to 
abandonment of about 25% of the 
ac:eage sown. The percentage not 
harvested is expected to be especially 
high in Cordoba, with reports indicat- 
ing that about half the wheat has 
already been grazed or abandoned. 
The remaining acreage will give a 
very low yield, according to reports. 

Parts of Santa Fe are reported al- 
most as bad as Cordoba, but in other 
areas of the province, yields are ex- 
pected to be fair to good. Some good 
yielding fields, however, are being 
grazed to supply emergency feed for 
cattle from drouth zones. For the 
province of Buenos Aires, as a whole, 
wheat is reported in reasonably good 
condition, but with no prospects of 
yields high enough to offset drouth 
losses in other parts of wheat belt. 

Premiums Established 

The outlook for the crop is consid- 
ered so serious that there is some 
talk of compulsory harvest measures. 
As an incentive to harvest low-yield- 
ing fields, normally abandoned, the 
government in November anncunced 
premiums on the official prices to be 
paid, in drouth areas. The premiums 
range from 5 pesos per 100 kilos 
(27¢ bu.) in the worst drouth areas 
to 3 pesos (16¢ bu.) in defined 
areas where the drouth was less se- 
vere. The premiums will be added 
to the official price of $1.85 bu. an- 
nounced earlier in the season for the 
current crop. In all areas of the coun- 
try the customary discounts for 
wheat testing below the established 
basic weight will be reduced by 50% 
this season. 

Carryover stocks of wheat from 
previous crops are again low, which 
will accentuate the general shortage 
this season. If the outturn is no larg- 
er than now expected, supplies for 
export would be insignificant. 
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Production of other small grains is 
also expected to be small. The acre- 
age sown to these grains was below 
average but the principal factor in 
the reduced production outlook is 
heavy and prolonged grazing during 
the winter-spring drouth. 

Corn acreage is placed at about 
6.5 million, in trade circles. This 


, would be a slight increase over the 


area planted last season, but is still 
sharply below average. Supplies of 
corn are becoming short throughout 
the country following the small crops 
of the past three seasons. 


———BREAD 18 THE STAFF OF LiFE——— 


Air-Cooling Prevents 
Molding of Stored 
Grain, USDA Reports 


WASHINGTON—Surface molding 
of dry, stored grain can be prevented 
by drawing cooling air through it 
during the fall and winter, according 
to research findings of agricultural 
engineers of the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture and Midwest state ex- 
periment stations. 

Storing grain or shelled corn at 
a safe moisture content is no guar- 
antee against surface spoilage, the 
engineers say. Although the average 
moisture content of the stored grain 
may not change, cool weather often 
causes the moisture of the grain 
to move from the relatively warm 
grain in the center of the stor- 
age to the colder grain at the 
surface. As the surface grain be- 
comes cooled by outside temperatures 
in the fall and winter, the tempera- 
ture difference throughout the grain 
results in air currents, which move 
from the warmer central mass of 
grain to the surface, carrying mois- 
ture with them. As this moisture- 
laden air reaches the colder surface, 
some of the moisture condenses, in- 
creasing the surface grain’s moisture 
content beyond the point of safe stor- 
age. 

Experiments in the Midwest have 
proved that low-velocity, cool air 
forced through the grain controls 
moisture migration. Cooling should 
start early in the fall when tempera- 
tures get cown near 40°, or when 
outside air is at least 10° cooler than 
that of the grain at the storage cen- 
ter. Early fall cooling is especially 
important if the moisture content of 
the grain is slightly above the safe 
storage level. Cooling can be stopped 
in the winter as soon as all of the 
grain is cooled to a near freezing 
temperature. 

Although temperature and humid- 
ity will affect the period of time re- 
quired to do this job, the engineers 
cite one typical example of a 25,000 
bu. flat storage, in which the temper- 
ature was lowered from 54° to 22° 
F. with 71 hours of ventilation. In 
this case, outside air at 17° was sup- 
plied at a rate of % cu. ft. per min- 
ute per bushel. Other tests have 
shown that velocities of air of .1 cu. 
ft. per minute or lower were enough 
to control moisture migration. 


———BREAD 18 THE STAFF OF LiFE—— 


NEW LAW EXPLAINED 
IN ARBA BULLETIN 


CHICAGO—An explanation of how 
the new Social Security Law affects 
self-employed businessmen is con- 
tained in a special bulletin recently 
released by the Associated Retail 
Bakers of America. 

The bulletin gives details of rates, 
benefits and how and when tax pay- 
ments must be made. Copies are 
available from ABA headquarters at 
735 W. Sheridan Road, Chicago 13, 
Tt. 








MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C. 3 








IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
FEEDINGSTUFFS, ETO. 


CARL GOLDSCHMIDT, LTD. 
23 St. Mary Axe, LONDON, E. C. 3 
Cable Address: “Grainistic,” London 


N. V.. indtcrte sassechasny 


“MEELUNIE” 


(Flour Union, Ltd.) 


Heerengracht 209 
AMSTERDAM HOLLAND 


Importers of ¥ 
FLOUR - OFFALS - STARCH 








VAUGHAN THOMAS & CO. LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
62, MARK LANE, 
LONDON, E. ©. 3. 
{Cable Address: “AVAUMAS, LONDON” 


VAN WALBEEK'S HANDEL- 
MAATSCHAPPU N.V. 


IMPORTERS OF FLOUR AND 
CEREAL PRODUCTS 


Ungerplein 2 * Rotterdam, Holland 
Cable Address: “Interest-Rotterdam” 








W. H. Rutherfurd 
D. D. P. Howie John Simpson 


W. H. RUTHERFURD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
70 Robertson Street GLASGOW 


©. L. F. Business Much Preferred 
Cable Address: “Weatran,” Glasgow 


ENERAL DEM. 

Solicits Cunanaetanie With Shippers of 
FLOUR, CEREALS, FEED, 
SEEDS AND PULSE 
Joh. Verhulststraat 141 

Cable Address: “Jos” cams ~~~ Zz. 
Codes: Riverside Jentley’s 
Wieger's. “puitz (1908 * 1929) 








ROBERT NEILL, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


127 St. Vincent Street GLASGOW, C.2 POSTBOX 045 AM © 
Cable Reference: 

Branches: Belfast and Dublin Address: H. Albert De Bary & Co. 
“Witbu-s” Amsterdam 


FIRMA M. WITSENBURG JR. 


OTHER CEREALS 








WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS. 
155 Wallace 8t., GLASGOW, C.5 
41 Constitution st.. LEITH 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
42 Regent Quay, ABERDEEN 
Cables: “Philip,” Dundee 


Established 1899 


NORENBERG & BELSHEIM 
FLOUR SPECIALISTS 
OSLO, NORWAY 
Cable Address: “Cosmo” and “Mobil” % 








JOHN F. CAMERON & CO. LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
No. 8 South College Street, 
ABERDEEN, SCOTLAND 
Cable Address: 


Code. 
“Vier.antT”’ Riverside 


ANTH. JOHANSEN & CO. 
Established 1883 
FLOUR, GRAIN AND FEED 
AGENTS 
OSLO, NORWAY 
“Johnny” 


Skippergt. 7 
Cable Address: 








* 
FLORELIUS & ULSTEEN A/S 
Established 1913 
OSLO, NORWAY 
FLOUR - SEMOLINA - FEED 
Working Denmark, Finland, 
Norway, Sweden 
Cable Address: “‘Flormel,” Oslo 


OMAR JORDAN 
FLOUR and GRAIN AGENT 
OSLO, NORWAY 

Cable address: Cato 











A. RUOFF & CO. N.V. 


Established 1856 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
94 Meent ROTTERDAM 


Cable Address: “Rurodam,” Rotterdam 











ASBJORN P. BJORNSTAD 
FLOUR AGENT 
OSLO, NORWAY 
Reference: The Northwestern Miller 
Cablo Address: “Asbjornsta” 








N. V. COMMISSIEHANDEL “‘CEREALES” 


VAN OLDENBARNEVELTSTRAAT 12 
P.O.B. 183 


Affiliated with: 
G. DALOZE GRAIN AGENCY 8.A. ANTWERP (BELGIUM) 
Reference: THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, MINNEAPOLIS (Minn.) 


ROTTERDAM. (HOLLAND) 








McKINNON & McDONALD, Ltd. 


FLOUR, OATMEAL, OILOAKES, CORN PRODUCTS AND GRAIN 
75 Bothwell Street, GLASGOW 


Cable Address: “Grains,” Glasgow 


60a Constitution Street, Leigh 
102-108 Grafton Street, Dublin 











GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 
FLOUR SPECIALISTS SINCE 1889 
AMSTERDAM 


Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 
Codes: Bentley's Complete Phrase, 4.B.C. 5th BA., Riverside, Private 


Bankers: Twentsche Bank, A 





Trust, New York 
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“THERE IS NO 
SUBSTITUTE 
FOR QUALITY” 





WINGOLD 


WHEAT AND RYE 


FLOURS 


eee 
RECOGNIZED FOR 


Quality and Shop Performance 





Bay STATE MILLING CO. 


WINONA MINNESOTA 


14 of - HARD SPRING WHEAT and RYE FLOURS 








MPERIAL “S:” 
Our planned program 
assures top quality 
of IMPERIAL flour. 

This program starts 
with a pre-harvest 
survey of wheat fields 
and carries on through 


every step to the 
bakery door. 


WALNUT CREEK 


FRED ZUTAVERN M. illing Company 


General Manager s 


TOM S. BOYD 


Sales Manager GREAT BEND, KANSAS 





CONVENTION 
CALENDAR 


Jan. 13-15 — Ohio Bakers Assn.; 
Hollenden Hotel, Cleveland, Ohio; 
sec., Roy Ferguson, Seneca . Kotel, 
Columbus 15, Ohio. 

Jan. 18—National Soft Wheat Mil- 
lers Assn.; Brown Hotel, Louisville, 
Ky.; vice pres., Paul M. Marshall, 
309 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, Ml. 


dan. 20-22—Indiana Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn., Inc.; Hotel Claypool, 
Indianapolis, Ind.; sec., Fred K. Sale, 
600 Board of Trade, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Jan. 20-22 — Pennsylvania Bakers 
Assn.; Benjamin Franklin Hotel, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; sec., Theo Staab, 
5700 N. Broad St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Jan, 22-24 — National Macaroni 
Manufacturers Assn.; Flamingo Ho- 
tel, Miami Beach, Fla.; sec., Robert 
M. Green, 139 N. Ashland Ave., Pala- 
tine, Til. 

Jan. 26-30—Cooperative Food Dis- 
tributors of America; La Salle Hote, 
Chicago, Ill.; information: exec. sec. 
Norman H. Karel, 309 W. Jackson 
Bivd., Chicago 6. 

Jan. 26-30 — National Retailer - 
Owned Grocers; La Salle Hotel, Chi- 
cago, Tl. 

Jan. 27-29—Potomac States Bakers 
Assn., and Bakers Club of Baltimore; 
Lord Baltimore Hctel, Baltimore, 
Md.; sec., Emmet Gary, 16 McClellan 
Place, Baltimore, 1. 

Feb. 12—Barley Improvement Con- 
ference; Hotel Nicollet, Minneapolis, 
Minn.; sponsored by the Midwest Bar- 
ley Improvement Assn. and Malt Re- 
search Institute; dir., John H. Parker, 
828 N. Broadway, Milwaukee 2, Wis. 


Feb. 20—Mutual Millers & Feed 
Dealers Assn., Statler Hotel, Buffalo, 
N.Y.; sec., Mrs. Gustavus A. Bentley, 
105 Prendergast Ave., Jamestown, 
N.Y. 

March 3-6— American Society of 
Bakery Engineers; Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago, Ill; sec., Victor E. 
Marx, LaSalle-Wacker Bldg., Room 
1354, 121 W. Wacker Drive, Chicago, 
iil. 

March 16-19 — Associated Retail 
Bakers of America; Shoreham Hotel, 
Washington, D.C.; sec., Trudy Schurr, 
735 W. Sheridan Road, Chicago 13. 


April 15-16—Iowa Bakers Assn.; 
Hotel Fort Des Moines, Des Moines; 
sec., Charles E. Forsberg, 1428 Mul- 
berry St., Waterloo. 

Apr. 15-16—Bakers Forum; Hunt- 
ington Hotel, Pasadena, Cal.; spon- 
sored by Allied Trades of the Baking 
Industry of Southern California; sec., 
Philip Seitz, P.O. Box 272, Glendale, 
Cal. 

April 20-22 — Tri-State Bakers 
Assn., Jung Hotel, New Orleans; sec., 
Sidney Baudier, Jr., 204 Board of 
Trade Bldg., New Orleans 12. 

April 20-23—Lake Michigan States 
Bakers Conference, Sherman Hotel, 
Chicago; Sec., T. E. Dallas, 53 W. 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 

April 21-23 — Pacific Northwest 
Bakers Conference, Multnomah 
Hotel, Portland, Ore.; sec., Roger 
Williams, 1188 Jefferson St., Salem, 
Ore. 











° . 

Evans Milling Co., Inc. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U. 8. A. 
Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
DEGERMINATED CORN PRODUCTS 





Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 
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GRAIN SERVICE) 
bersoethers 


OFFICES 








TERMINAL 
ELEVATORS 


Chicego 
Kenses City 
Lovisville 
Toledo 
Houston 
Memphis 


GRAIN COMPANY 


MILLING WHEATS 

From x 
EVERY PRODUCING AREA 2 
pa Rane eSaNRSENES EE ESATA RSN EEN 








“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


AMBER MILLING DIVISION 
Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 








Boar. ee ; 





ACME — GOLD DRIFT 
Better Bakery Flours 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


The ACME FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 








The Wamego Milling Co. 
WAMEGO, KANSAS 
Millers of Kansas Hard Wheat Flour 


HIGH CLASS BROKERAGE 
CONNECTIONS DESIRED 











STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


Op ing Union T I Elevator 
2,000,000 bus. 


CHRISTOPHER HARRIS 
Tr - 











St. Joseph, Mo. 





PIRES PEA 


BAKERY FLOURS 
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-° BE SURE 





Consumer's confidence in your bread depends 

upon day-after-day iin 
PERFORMANCE FLOURS, control-milled from 

choicest bread wheats, assure that dependable 





uniformity—throughout the year. 


You're sure of top quality results and eco- 
nomical production with uniform, trouble-free 
PERFORMANCE FLOURS. 


Fine Flours are the Foundation of the Baking Business 





KANSAS FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


KANSAS CITY 
Division of Flour Mills of America, Inc. 
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“We hear so often, ‘Ken-Prints are 
unquestionably the finest and most beautiful 
prints in America.’” 

R. K. PEEK, President 





Driver's License Examiner: “Do 
you know what it means if a driver 
holds out a hand?” 

Applicant: “If it’s a woman driver, 
it means she is going to turn right 
or left, stop or back up, shake the 





ashes off her cigarette, or maybe she 





is pointing to a hat in a window, 
showing off her new ring, or just 
drying her nail polish.” 
Examiner: “What if it’s a man?” 
Applicant: “He’s probably waving 
to a woman.” 


ee? 


Salesman to sales manager: “One 
good thing about not getting the ac- 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED MILLS COMPANY count, we'll never worry about los- 
OMAHA, MEB. = Mills: also at HASTINGS, GRAND ISLAND, FREMONT ing it.” 





e?¢f 








The city boy was visiting his uncie’s 


“ROCK RIVER” RYE “OLD TIMES” BUCK WHEAT farm for the summer. “Oh,” he said 


“BLODGETT’S” 
RYE 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest Whate 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1848 


as some small calves scampered across 
the meadow. “what cute little cow- 
lets.” 
“I'm sorry, son,” replied the uncle, 
“but them’s bullets.” 
¢?¢ ¢ 
The 300 girls of the Misses Tuck- 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin | 2s finishing school had voted just 





before the holiday to see who was the 











ee illing of 
Specialists m the mt 
FINE BAKERY FLOUR 


© Hard Winter Wheat 
pp ae a © Cietan © Pastry Flours 
to fit every ~p a 
“MILLER MILL : 
RS SE anEAPOUS 3, NR Fs 
YON 
Millers of Occident, American Beauty and other Bakery Flours 








prettiest girl im the institution. It 
was a shocked and surprised commit- 
tee that counted the ballots. 
“There’s something wrong here,” 
the chairman wailed. “What?” asked 
the girls. 
“One girl got two votes!” the chair- 


man cried. 
e¢?¢?¢ 


Parson: “I am sorry to hear that 
your matrimonial troubles have be- 
gun so early, but you must remem- 
ber that you took your bride for bet- 
ter or for worse 

Parishioner: “Yes, parson, but she’s 
worse than I took her for.” 





Interstate 


GRAIN CORPORATION 


The Great Southwest offers the finest wheats 
in all ranges of protein for shipment in any 
direction. And we offer the finest of service 
to millers. We are closely in touch with mar- 
kets. From experience, we have a wide 
knowledge of millers’ problems. And we 
conduct our business on the principle that 
extra care and extra effort are priceless in- 
gredients of every transaction. 


KANSAS CITY 
Board of Trade Bldg. * GRand 7535 
L.D. 229 


FORT WORTH 


P.O. Box 4207 © Phone L.D. 98 
STOCKYARDS STATION 
SAMUEL MUIR and JAMES MEYERS 
Co-Manegers 


Lewis W. Sanford © Phone 3316 
Manager 


TOTAL ELEVATOR CAPACITY 5,000,000 Bus. 
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ARNOLD 


indies 


STERLING 


Mills and Sells 


“Thoro-Bread” 


(Diastatically Balanced) 


A very fine, strong, altogether 
uniform and dependabie ffour 


ARNOLD MILLING CO. 
STERLING, KANSAS 











“Sweet Cream” 
“Very Best” 
Quality Flours 
W. J. JENNISON CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 














“CREMO” 


Just the Cream of Hard Wheat 


CROOKSTON MILLING CO. 
CROOKSTON, MINN, 














Choi 


MILLING WHEAT 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
Kansas City, Me. 








Sands, Taylor & Weed Co. 


Established 1790 


KING ARTHUR FLOUR 








PAPER SACKS 
FOR MILLERS 
The Chatfield & Woods Sack Co. 


CINCINNATI, O. 








For Better Bags—Better Buy Chase 


CHASE BAG COMPANY 
General Sales Offices, 309 W. Jackson Bivd. 
Chicago 6, Ilixois 


Coast-to-Coast Bag Service 
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INDEX 


OF ADVERTISER 








Abilene Flour Mills Co. 
Acme-Evans Co. 

Acme Flour Mills Co. 
Allen, James, & Co. (Belfast), Ltd..... 
Amber Milling Division 
Amendt Milling Co. 
American Flours, Inc. 
Ames Harris Neville Co. 
Angell, Chr. 

Arnold Milling 
Atkinson Milling Co. . 


Baxter, A. E., Engineering Co..... 
Bay State Milling Co. 
Beardstown Mills 

Bemis Bro. Bag Co. 
Bjornstad, Asbjorn P. 

Blair Milling Co. 

Blake, J. H. 

Blodgett, Frank H., 

Bolle & Schilthuis 

Bowersock Mills & Power Co 
Brey & Sharpless 
Broenniman Co., Inc. 

Buhler Mill & Elevator Co 
Bulsing & Heslenfeld 

Burrus Mills, Inc 


Cahokia Flour Co. 

Cameron, John F., & Co. 
Canadian Mill & Elevator Co 
Cargill, Incorporated 

Carr, P. E., & Carr, 

Carson, Robert, & Co., Ltd sae 
Centennial Flouring Mills Co..........-. 
Charlick, Wm., 

Chase Bag Co 

Chatfleld & Woods Sack Co. 
Chelsea Milling Co. 

Chicago, So. Shore & So. 
Chickasha Milling Co. 

Chubb & Son 

City Natl Bank & Trust Co 
Coatsworth & Cooper, Ltd. 
Cohen, Felix 

Coleman, David, 

Colorado Milling & Blevator Co. 
Commander-Larabee Milling Co. 
Commissiehandel “Cereales” 
Consolidated Flour Mills Co. 
Continental Grain Co. 

Coventry, Sheppard & Co. 
Crawford & Law 

Crete Mills 

Crookston Milling Co. 

Crown Bag Co 


Davis-Noland-Merrill Grain Co. 
De Boer, 

De Lisser, Andrew 

De Stefano, Ulysses 

Deutsch & Sickert Co. 
Dixie-Portiand Flour Co. 
Donszelmann & Co., 

Duluth Universal Milling Co. 
Duncan, Wm. C., & Co., Inc. 


Eagle Roller Mili Co. 
Eastern Canada Flour Mills, 
Eckhart, B. A., Milling Co. 
Einfuhrhande! Mannheim 
Evans Milling Co 


Fant Milling Co. 

Farquhar Bros 

Feast, C. ° 

Fennell, Spence & Co, 
Fisher-Faligatter Milling Co. 
Fisher Flouring Mills Go. 
Fiorelius & Ulsteen a/s 
Flour Mills of America, Inc 
Flynn, 

Fode, 

Fort Garry Flour Mills Co., Ltd..... 
Fort Morgan Milis 

Franco, Francis M. 

Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills 


Gallatin Valley Milling Co. 
Garland Millis, Inc 
General Mills, Inc. 
Gillespie Bros., Ltd. 

Globe Cereal Mills 

Globe Milling Co. 





GARLAN ‘D MILLS 


aueananiion. INDIANA 
Cake, Cracker and Family Flours 








Hubbard Milling Co. 
Hunter Milling Co. 


Imbs, J. F., Milling Co. 
Inter-Continental Grain Co. 
Interstate Grain Corporation 
International Milling Co. 
Ismert-Hincke Milling Co. . 


Jaeger, Frank, Milling Co............-- 


Co. 
Jones-Hettelsater Construction Co. 
Jordan, Omar 


Justesen, Brodr. 


Kelly, William, Milling Co. 
Kenser, Charlies H. 


King Midas Flour Mills 
King Milling Co. ° 
Kipp-Kelly, Ltd. 

Knighton, Samuel, & Sons, Inc. 
Koerner, John E., & Co 


lis 
Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd..... 


Mardorf, Peach & Co., "Lita 
Marsh & McLennan, In 
N. V. “Meslunie,” Amsterdam. 


Inc. 
Midland Flour Mills, Lta 
Mid-West Laboratories Co., 


Milling Engineers, 1 

Milling Products, Ltd. 

Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau... . 
Miner-Hillard Milling Co. ............. 
Mitchell, EB. P. 

Montana Flour 


Natl. Alfalfa Dehydrating & Milling Co. 
National Cotton 
ka C 





Norenberg & Belsheim . 
Norris Grain Co. 

Norton, Willis, Co. .. 
Novadel-Agene Corp. 


Ogilvie Flour Millis Co., Ltd.. 
& Co. 


Page, Thomas, Milling Co 

Parrish & Heimbecker, Ltd......... éaee 
Peek Bros. ...... esoesescese caeeee 
Penn, William, Flour Co. sveste oe beeen 
Pillman & Phillips 

pm age § 6 Inc, ... 

Pratt, R. oesreveecey®s . 

Preston- auattes won “Co. . 


Rademaker, H. J. B. M. 
Red Wing Milling Co. 
Reilly, John F. . 


Robinson Milling Co. 

Rodney Milling Co. . 

Ross Milling Co. 

Ruoff, A., & Co., N. V. 

Russell, D. T., & Baird, Ltd... 


Rutherfurd, W. H., & Co............... 


St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 
Sands, Taylor & Wood 
Saxony ag ovece 

. H., oC 
Schultz, aedin & Co... episbcheg whee 
Scott, Mungo, Ltd. ............. 
Sexton, Chas. W. 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc........... 
Simonds-Shields-Theis Grain Co. es 
Smith, J. Allen, & Co., Inc.. 
Smith, Sidney, Flour, Feed & Grain, Le. 
Southwestern Laboratories 
Spindler, L. G, 
Springfield Milling "Corp. 
Standard Milling Co. 





Star of the West Milling Co. 

Sterwin Chemicals, Inc. ...... as edéeese 
Stolp & Co., Ltd. 

Stratton Grain Co. .. 

Stratton-Theis Grain Co. 

Strisik, 8. R., Co. 

Sullivan, E. D., & Co. 


Tidewater Grain Co. 
Toronto Blevators, Ltd. .......... 
Tri-State Milling Co. . 


Uhimann Grain Co. 

Union Bag & Paper Corp. 

United Grain Growers, Ltd-........... 
Urban, George, Milling Co 


Valley Grain Co. 2... cccscccccsnveccnce 
ling Com 


Van Walbeek's Handelmaatechappy N. Vv. 
—— & paren 5 pene aed 
v. 


eee eer re Serer 


Victor Ohemiea’ Works Perret rer errrrry 





Western Star Mill Co.......... 


SeSSSS 





“Golden Loaf” mao. 
The Flour with the Doubt and 
Trouble left out 


TENNANT & HOYT —e Y 
Lake City, M 








Gallatin Valley Milling Co. 


MONTANA 


Flours and Grain 
D.R.Fisuer,Mgr. BELGRADE, MONT. 














American Ace 


—A superior bread 

flour, milled in one 

of the West’s very 
finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 
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Flour from this mill comes to you 
fully eged—ready to use 





STANDARD MILLING 
COMPANY 
Millers of 


© CERESOTA ® ARISTOS 
BAKERY FLOURS 








“RUSSELL’S BEST” 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Soe wall be pocnted be the Righ goctetn 
sae, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 

RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 








“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS 00. 
Whitewater, Kansas 








**DIAMOND D” 


A High Grade Bakers’ Spring Patent 
Milled Under Laboratory Control 
from Montana Spring Wheat 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc. 
SHERIDAN, WYOMING 








KING MIDAS FLOUR 


KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS 
Minneapolis, U. §. A. 








ALFALFA MEAL 
Sun-Cured and Dehydrated 


NATIONAL ALFALFA 
DEHYDRATING & MILLING CO, 
Lemar, Colo. St. Louis, Mo. 











HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 
The Morrison Mili Co 


EK. ta ticetie Bead, 








S» * ay vile”? 
BAKERY FLOUR 
MORTEN MILLING CO, 
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Bakers who are looking for better 
bread in 1952 could not do better than 
to investigate PAGE FLOURS. 
PAGE’S quality is backed by a four- 
state wheat supply, available because 
of the strategic PAGE mill location. 





—— HERE’S FLOUR 
DEPENDABILITY 


The dependable performance you 
always get from BUFFALO flour 
is due to steady adherence to the 
highest standards in wheat selec- 
tion, milling and laboratory control. 
By every standard of measurement, 
there is no flour of greater uni- 
formity. BUFFALO offers a solid 
foundation for quality bread. 








SS 


THE WILLIS NORTON COMPANY, Wichita, Kansas 
Quality Millers Since 1879 





that give 


mind 


SALINA, KANSAS EE AL a 











Just as the skilled hands of experienced Tewermen 
guide and keep railroad operations smooth and 
trouble-free, so will the highly trained N-A Service- 
men help keep your day-to-day flour treatment pro- 
gram running smoothly. In addition, they are always 
available to spot and quickly correct potential 
sources of trouble. 

The N-A Flour Service Division, with more than a 
quarter-century of experience plus time-tested Dyox 


WALLACE & TIERNAN COM 


CLEAR THE WAY IN 
FLOUR PROCESSING, . 


for maturing, Novadelox for color, and N-Richment-A 
for enrichment is ready to work with you or your 
consultants. 


Call on your nearest N-A Representative today! He'll 
be glad to show you how N-A’s Flour Service Division 
with its laboratories and staff can be your “Tower- 
man” for smooth-running, trouble-free flour process- 
ing. There’s no obligation. 


“Novadelox” and “N-Richment-A” Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


PANY, INC., AGENTS FOR 


4 

z 

Cae E 
| 





BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY 





TOO! 


for a whiter. brighter flour 


N.Richment A 
for uniform enrichment 





How to shed blood...to save lives! 


You can help save the lives of wounded Ameri- 


cans in Korea, by giving your blood through 
the Defense Blood Program. 


The need is desperate. The Armed Forces’ 
reserve supply of blood plasma is nearly ex- 
hausted. To build up that reserve . .. and to 
supply whole blood to wounded fighting men 


... the Department of Defense needs 300,000 
pints per month. 


But Americans today are giving just one-tenth 
of that! 


We can’t build a defense plant to produce 
blood. That’s why everyone who can must give 
it now. Make your appointment today to give 


blood through your local Defense Blood 
Center. 


The wounded can’t wait ... long. 





